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lhe Outlook 


“Archibald, Certainly —”’ 

N 1914 there was a popular song with the refrain 
“ Archibald, certainly not.’’ The early British air- 
men, when dodging the bursts of German anti-air- 

craft guns, used to quote this refrain, and thus the A.A. 
gun came to be known as an “‘Archy.’’ The general 
impression was that it was an innocuous weapon unless 
the pilot was so foolish as to offer an easy target by 
flying on a straight and level course, and not too high. 

Since the last war much has changed. Not only are 
aircraft faster, but the art of anti-aircraft gunnery has 
made strides. The predictor is an invention which has 
had a tremendous lot to do with the improvement. It 
was never expected by knowledgeable people that the 
gun would equal the fighter as a destroyer of raiders, 
and perhaps, as a consequence, many of us had come to 
despise the A.A. gun, regarding it chiefly as a way of 
pointing out day raids to the fighter patrols. 

It comes rather as a surprise, and a very gratifying 
one, to learn that in the past year the A.A. batteries in 
Great Britain have shot down 444 German bombers, 
334 of them in the four months since September 1. 
Three times the guns have bagged over 50 in a week, 
and once their weekly total reached 70. On August 15 
they accounted for 23 enemy machines. As the total 
loss of enemy aircraft over this country is round about 
2,750 to date, the A.A. can claim roughly one-sixth, 
which is a very considerable help. 

The number of direct hits is not the measure of the 
usefulness of the gunfire, for, apart from the probability 
that many other German machines did not survive their 
wounds, there have been plenty of occasions on which 
the fire from the ground has forced a raid to turn back 
or aside before dropping the bombs, and so has saved 
lives and property. 

By night the guns are the chief reliance of the defence, 


and though they have noi yet defeated the bombers, yet 
they have not been ineffectual. An Air Ministry spokes- 
man said the other day that there was evidence that 
many German raiders were being deterred from entering 
strongly defended areas, and that reduced the scale of 
damage. Moreover, we know from the reports of our 
own bomber pilots that flak is not to be despised, and 
that it sometimes does harm of which the guaners know 
nothing. It is also certain that the friendly roar of the 
defending guns has a cheering effect on the moral of 
citizens which is not to be measured in pounds, shillings 
and pence. 

It may be that in 1941 the A.A. gunners will not see 
the large targets of bombers in formation which they 
saw in last September, but it is obvious that their marks- 
manship has been improving with practice, and we may 
well expect them to increase the percentage of their 
help in the coming year 


German Help for Italy 


HE sending of German air contingents to the help 

of the Italians is not surprising; in fact, it was 

to be expected. There are many reasons why 
the German Army could not send help at the present 
moment. The wintry weather is one sufficient reason 
why it is not expedient for it to undertake a campaign 
in the Balkans just now. Apart from that, there are 
many diplomatic objections to a German march through 
Bulgaria into Greece—though it is by no means certain 
that those objections will persist into next spring. Yet 
something had to be done by the senior partner in the 
Axis to help his junior in the latter’s distress, and an air 
contingent was the obvious step to take. The Regia 
Aeronautica badly needs some stiffening to its backbone. 
The incident recalls the similar plight into which Italy 
fell in the last war, when the Austrian airmen had won 





jus 


mastery in the air after the battle of Caporetto. Then 
the R.F.C. went to the help of the Italians, and Camels 
and Bristol Fighters speedily reversed the position. 

One ought, however, to be fair to the Italian pilots. 
The Hurricane squadron which first tackled the Italians 
over the Thames Estuary reported that the Italian pilots 
showed fight in a way that Germans never had shown 
it against that particular squadron. The inferiority of 
the Italian machines made that pluck unavailing. 

We may take it that the arrival of German airmen in 
Italy will mean more raids on Greek towns ; it will not 
make any difference to the night raids of the R.A.F. on 
Italian bases. Moreover, Air Vice-Marshal D’Albiac has 
announced that the R.A.F. in Greece will soon be 
reinforced. 


Weather—or No 
ITTLE attention has been paid, in this country, to 
the significance of the capture, by a Norwegian 
patrol boat, of a German meteorological expedition 
fifty strong which was attempting to establish a weather- 
reporting station in Greenland. Yet the incident 
showed how badly Germany is in need of meteorological 
information from the western hemisphere. 

Since the cessation of weather reports and weather 
forecasts (you remember the ‘‘deep depressions over 
Iceland’’?), not only British radio listeners but the 
German Luftwaffe have been deprived of information 
about weather in the northern latitudes. The attempted 
landing of the party in Greenland shows how desper- 
ately the enemy is in need of reports. Our very excel- 
lent American contemporary, U.S. Air Services maga- 
zine, points out that ‘“‘If Hitler had kept out of Den- 
mark he might still be getting Iceland weather reports. 
Now (and probably for some time to come) Iceland is 


MEDITERRANEAN MASTERY : A Short Sunderland on patrol over the Grecian Archipelago 
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part of the British hegemony—all because Der Fiihrer 
had to help himself to Denmark.’’ 

Germany’s little Greenland scheme was frustrated by 
the vigilance of the Norwegian patrol boat, but, as our 
contemporary points out, Hitler is still getting weather 
reports from the American Naval station at Arlington, 
Virginia, whence reports are broadcast regularly in inter- 
national code. ‘‘ And does Berlin want it! ’’ our Ameri- 
can contemporary says. ‘‘ Does a hungry hound want 
a bone? The Arlington broadcast tells Mr. Hitler all 
about the current weather in the United States, the West 
Indies, and the North Atlantic Ocean (so far, at least, 
as our own very assiduous weather service knows what 
it is), and shoots it to him right through the British 
blockade four times a day.’’ 


Bombs on Eire 
T is very probable that the bombs which have been 
dropped at a few points in the neutral State of Eire 
were of the nature of a red herring. The British 
authorities are now all keyed up by the possibility of a 
German attempt to invade Great Britain, but they are 
well aware that German propaganda may have started 
this rumour with the idea of preventing Britain from 
sending reinforcements to the Mediterranean front. In 
order to increase what the enemy would call British 
nervousness it would be quite natural for him to send 
reconnaissance aircraft over the neighbouring island, 
But aircraft flying over by night might escape observa- 
tion, and in that case the stimulant to British nerves 
would have missed the mark. To avoid that possibility 
it would be as well to announce the presence of the 
intruders by dropping a few bombs, which could not be 
disregarded. That the bombs might kill a few Irish 


neutrals would naturally be a consideration of no account, 


The Sunderland with its four 


1,000 h.p. Bristo] Pegasus XXII engines has done valuable work from the North Cape to Alexandria. 
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\Var in the Aur 


The Second Fire of London : 
Bombs on Eire : 
Heavy Raid on Bremen 


HE second great fire of London 
broke forth on the night ot 
Sunday, December 29, 1940 

Like the calamity in the reign of King 
Charles Ii, it was confined to the City 
of London—Greater London as we 
know it did not exist in the 17th cen 
tury, and Charing was a village separ- 
ated by open country from the City 
of London. The first great fire was 
an accident; the recent one was the 


work of the modern Hun. The 
night's work marked a change of 


policy on the part of the Germans, 
in that the damage was wrought by 
great numbers of incendiary bombs. 
High explosive bombs might have been 
dropped later had not a change in 
weather stopped the raiding before midnight—of that we 
cannot be sure—but for five and a half hours a regular pro- 
cession of bombers dropped fire-bombs without ceasing on 
the City. The result was the destruction of the famous 
Guildhall, seven of Wren’s churches, and many other build 
ings, some of them of importance to the civil life of London. 
The loss of life was not heavy, and the firemen and the 
A.R.P. services worked with their usual heroism and effi- 
ciency to keep the destruction within limits. St. Paul’s 
Cathedral was saved, though at one time it seemed menaced 
by the ring of flames. 

The loss of historic and beautiful buildings is mourned 
throughout Great Britain, and is equally deplored by all the 
world which still has civilised instincts ; for beauty and the 
things of the mind and soul belong in a sense to humanity, 
and are not mere national possessions. Such considerations 
do not appeal to the modern Hun. He revels in destruction, 
and likes to vent his spite on all who oppose him. In tis 
case, the effect on Britain’s war effort has been negligible, 
but for centuries after this war is over that night’s work 
will be remembered to the shame of Hitler and the German 
race. It was a sequel to their doings at Warsaw and 
Rotterdam. 

London spent approximately 1,180 hours—equal to 49 
whole days—under alerts during 1940. The sirens sounded 
over 400 times during the year. 


The Longest Night 


With the turn of the year the nights are beginning to 
grow shorter, which tells against bombing operations. 
It tells less against the enemy established on aerodromes in 
Northern France than against the R.A.F., whose machines 
have to’ fly many miles before they reach their most im- 
portant targets. The Bomber Command has made good 
use of the long nights. 
_ On the longest night of the year, when Berlin was covered 
m snow, our heavy bombers were over the city both 
early and late. The attack was remarkable for the audacity 
with which some of our bombers came right over the house- 
tops, sometimes flying at little more than 1ooft. During 
such low-ievel attacks it was easy to see what damage 
had been done, and there is a vivid report from an aircraft 
which roared over a main railway station at just below 
looft.; the pilot saw a bomb burst in the very centre 
of the station. During the actual moment of the explosion 
the bomber had passed and the rear gunner looked back 








BACK TO FRONT: Italian troops emplaning on a Savoia Marchetti S.M.75 


to see debris still flying in the air The pilot then put 
his machine still lower and swooped down on a gr up of 
searchlights and a battery of guns; both front and rear 
gunners fired hundreds of rounds at point-blank range and 
in the brilliant moonlight they saw the searchlights and 
anti-aircraft crews stagger and fall. 

The weather seems to have improved steadily during the 
night ; soon after ten o'clock some pilots found the weather 
‘fairly good ’’ while others had their work made more diffi- 
cult by some ground haze, but at five o’clock in the morn 
ing there was no cloud, and the moon shone brightly. 

The chief objectives of the night were factories, 
yards and railway stations in Berlin. Early in the night 
an aircraft factory was attacked; fires lit by the frst 
bomber guided its successors, and a very satisfactory list 
of fires and subsequent explosions was made by the pilots 
who came in over this target during a period of well over 
an hour. 

The actual Christmas festival was accompanied by bad 
weather, and that put a stop to night operations. Probably 
both sides were glad to give their airmen a rest and allow 
them to enjoy the season which is usually a holiday and 
time of rejoicing. But the year was not allowed to end 
without further activity by the R.A.F. as well as by the 
Germans. On the last day of 1940 a small force of Blen- 
heim bombers of the Coastal Command made a series of 
daylight raids on Germany and the Low Countries. At 
intervals in the morning and in the afternoon they made 
sudden sorties from the clouds which hung low over the 
ground, and attacked objectives. One pilot described how 
he swooped down on a bridge near Emmerich, in the north- 
west of the Ruhr district. From under 5voft. he saw a 
stick of bombs burst right across the bridge and bombs 
in the centre of the stick hit the bridge fair and square. 
His daring attack was made from the cover of dense cloud, 
but even below the clouds visibility was by no means good 
and only from so low above the ground could the pilot have 
made certain of a direct hit. Another aircraft had flown 
through or over thick cloud all the way from its base. 
Over Cologne the clouds opened and gave the bomb aimer 
his chance, which ne took at once and scored a direct hit 
on a factory. 

As a secondary target Haamstede aerodrome was very 
successfully attacked from a low level. A long stick of 
bombs was dropped across a building on the aerodrome, 
and after the bombs had exploded it was seen that half 
the roof had been blown away. Meanwhile two Mésser- 


goods 





schmitt 109s were coming up from below and astern, but 
our aircraft climbed into the clouds and left the enemy 
behind. Other targets attacked in the Low Countries were 
the German oil store at Rotterdam and docks at Ijmuiden. 
Throughout the raids our bombers were constantly fired 
on by anti-aircraft guns from both land and sea. 

At Flushing a Flak (anti-aircraft) ship was bombed from 
under 5ooft. After a stick of bombs had fallen the ship was 
seen to be down by the stern and listing to port. 

Ceaseless activity by our reconnaissance machines, to be 
followed by prompt.and heavy bombing raids, is now the 
order of the day, for the suspicion is general that Hitler 
may perhaps attempt an invasion of Great Britain in the 
near future. It may or may not be significant that on 
January 1 an unidentified machine dropped bombs in 
various parts of eastern Eire. Three persons were killed 
and two badly hurt. An incendiary picked up near the 
Curragh was found to be German. 


The Southern Theatre of War 
OTH the Allied advances against the Italians are now 
moving slowly. The weather in Albania has been very 

severe, and both Italians and Greeks have suffered hard 
ships. The latter are now a long way from their base, 
and it must be terribly difficult to get supplies up to them 
The Italians are finding their seaport bases less useful than 
they were a time ago, because of the attentions of the 
R.A.F. and the Greek bombers. On New Year's Eve the 
port of Valona was raided by the R.A.F. for the twenty 
third time. Weather conditions were 
bad, but all bombs were observed to 
fall in the target area, and consider- 
able damage was caused. Enemy 
fighters intercepted our aircraft, and 
in the ensuing engagement one of the 
former was badly damaged. One of 
our aircraft failed to return to its 
base. 

On the preceding night R.A.F. 
bombers visited Taranto,- Naples, and 
the harbour of Palermo in Sicily. The 
Middle East Communique said that at 
Taranto naval units were the objec- 
tive. Everyone knows what Italian 
naval units are now undergoing repair 
at Taranto, and it is obvious tactics 
to interfere with the repairs as much 
as possible. On that night 11 bombs 
were seen to fall round the targets. 

Round Bardia likewise things are 


PASTORAL SETTING: An R.A.F. 
armourer setting bomb fuses in Greece. 
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FRONT TO BACK: Italian generals 

deplaning from an R.A.F. Bombay 

after capture in the Battle of Sidi 
Barrani. 


now going slow. The brilliant Generals 
of the Army of the Nile are not going 
to waste their men in difficult assaults 
on a position which they hold in the 
hollow of their hands. Reinforcements 
have been streaming up from Egypt 
to strengthen the investing force, and 
the guns are methodically pounding 
the defences which the Italians had 
erected round their camp. The [talian 
military engineers are very good, but 
the British bombardment is increasing 
in weight, and the end is certain 
Mobile troops have moved round to 
the west of the place, and it is now virtually surrounded 
The R.A.F. is joining wholeheartedly in the operation, but 
as the number of guns increases it is better to leave Bardia 
to them and to use the bombers on distant objectives. 

The chief reply which the Italians are making is to send 
formations of half a dozen bombers with escorts of as many 
as 40 fighters to raid Sollum, with the object of damaging 
the jetties and so preventing the British from landing sup- 
plies there. The Hurricanes and Gladiators have bees 
regularly tackling these raiders, and have shot down 
perhaps a dozen of them without loss to themselves. 

The South Africans, Rhodesians, and others have con 
tinued to harass Italian positions in East Africa, often 
destroying enemy aircraft on the ground. The numbers 
seen in that position have not been large, but probably 
there are by now not a great number of Italian machines 
left in that part of the war area. 

Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Longmore, Commander 
in-Chief of the R.A.F. in the Middle East, has received 
the following telegram from General Metaxas, the Greek 
Prime Minister: ‘‘I send you my warmest wishes for 
the New Year and desire to express the hope that all 
concerned with the glorious British Royal Air Force in 
the Middle East will continue their victories until the 
complete eclipse of our mutual enemy In reply the 
Air Chief Marshal cabled: ‘‘I am most grateful for the 
good wishes which you sent to me and to our airmen a 
the Middle East, which we cordially reciprocate. We ar 
proud to be the allies of Greece. The fortitude of her 
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people, and the gallantry and continuing success of her 
forces, give us every confidence in decisive victory. We 
salute you and all your countrymen.’’ 

For some time past there has been speculation as to 
whether Hitler would send help to Mussolini, and, if so, 
what. It has now been announced from Rome that a 
detachment of the Luftwaffe, of unspecified strength, is to 
be placed at the disposal of the Regia Aeronautica. The 
Italian official news agency issued the following statement : 
“On the occasion of the arrival in Italy of some sections of 
the German Air Force, the Chief of the Italian Air Staff, 
General Pricolo, has published an Order of the Day stating 
that a German air contingent will take part in the air and 
naval struggle in the Mediterranean where the enemy is 
concentrating his forces. The contingent is to be con- 
sidered as a large Italian unit. The common struggle will 
consecrate the brotherhood in arms between Italy and 
Germany.”’ 

At the same time the Italian contingent which has been 
in Northern France and has ocasionally made raids on 
Britain, much to its own discomfort, is being withdrawn 
to Italy, leaving only a ‘‘ token’’. body in France. Doubt- 
less the returning Italian airmen will have some inspiring 
stories to tell their compatriots about Spitfires and Hurri- 
canes. 


A Heavy Raid on Bremen 


PARTICULARLY heavy R.A.F. raid on Bremen took 

place on the night of Wednesday, January 1. It lasted 
about 2} hours, and was directed mainly against ship- 
building, dockyards and the railway stations. An hour or 
so after it had begun, and while the long procession of air- 
craft of the Bomber Command was still moving towards 
the city, the pilots could see a red glow in the sky when 
they reached the Zuyder Zee. They were still 120 miles 
from their objective, and as they covered this last lap the 
red glow resolved itself into a raging furnace. 

Twenty thousand incendiaries and a load of high-explo- 
sive bombs were dropped on the greatest seaport in Ger- 
many after Hamburg. 

The smoke rose to the height of the clouds and so 
mingled with them. Some pilots found the particular ob- 
jective which they had been detailed to attack so 
thoroughly ablaze that rather than waste their bombs upon 
buildings already gutted they sought other factories or 
dockyards in the city. 

It was an early raid beginning about an hour after night- 
fall, and, although overwhelming in its effect, it was over 
before midnight. On the way out some of our bombers 
had to fly through thick cloud and snowstorm, but over 
Germany the clouds were driven so quickly by the wind 
that no target was hidden for long, and for all practical 
purposes it was a clear night, intensely cold (at 10,o000ft. 
the thermometer measured minus 22 deg. F.) and with a 
young moon to light up the city. 

The chief objectives of the night were the great ship- 
building yards in which warships of all kinds, and especi- 
ally submarines, are under construction, the Deutsche 
Vacuum Oil Refinery, railway communications, ware- 
houses beside the harbours, the Gebriider Nielson rice and 
starch mills, the Focke-Wulf airframe factory, and many 
other industrial targets. It was the rice and starch mills 
which some pilots found burning so fiercely throughout the 
whole structure that they judged it unnecessary to ravage 
what was already ruined. 

The pilots who attacked these mills reported that eight 
large fires broke out, and eventually they came together 
i one great conflagration which they could still see when 
they crossed the Dutch frontier on the way home. At 
several shipbuilding yards both docks and buildings were 
repeatedly hit by heavy high-explosive bombs, and when 
thousands of incendiaries fell on two of these yards nothing 
could be seen but a sheet of flame so brilliant and of such 
uniform intensity that the bursts of high-explosive bombs 
could not be distinguished among the flames. 


jus 


ALONGSIDE : Bombs dropping on or near Italian supply 

ships in Valona Harbour. The two pictures were taken 

within a few minutes of each other, the top picture shows 

the target before bombing. Viona, as the Albanians call it, 
is only 70 miles from Brindisi. 


The Atlas shipbuilding yards were ablaze and a whole 
line otf large Harbour was 
alight. 

The Focke-Wulf airframe factory was on fire when one 
pilot arrived over it. His bombs splashed into the blaze, 
and very soon afterwards there were six explosions which 
could not possibly be mistaken for the actual bursts of the 
bombs. The Deutsche Vacuum Oil refinery was badly 
damaged, and the railways at Bremen were hit again and 
again, factories beside one railway line were gutted, and 
many pilots could see the wreckage of them. It was very 
complete. 

In one of the official reports of this raid, after many 
dry particulars, come the words ‘‘ Much greater than Mann- 
heim.”’ 

To defend Bremen the Germans used all the ground de- 
fences they could muster, and our pilots reported a formid- 
able barrage of anti-aircraft fire. 

On the way back from this brilliant offensive operation 
one of our bombers had the good fortune to meet an enemy 
bomber off the English coast. This was a Junkers 88 
which was coming up from astern. It opened fire at a 
range of 800 yards. The rear gunner of our bomber replied 
with a short burst and the enemy then banked into a cloud, 
but just before the aircraft entered it the rear gunner fired 
another burst. Two minutes later our bomber was out of 
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British bombers lost over German territory : Dec. 29,2; Dec. 30,2; Jan.2,1; 
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German losses by R.A.F. and ground defences, 4,184. British aircraft lost in 
Northern Europe, 1709. in the Middle East che R.A.F. have destroyed 488 
Italian aircraft and have lost 76. 
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the clouds again and the gunner saw the enemy flying on a 
zigzag course about 600 yards astern. The Junkers was 
belching clouds of smoke. 

It has now been announced that the Free Trade Hall at 
Manchester has been practically destroyed by the enemy’s 
bombs. Among other buildings in that city, the Royal 
Exchange has been half burnt out. It was the hub of 
the cotton trade. The Cathedral suffered severely. In 
Liverpool St. George’s Hall, the Adelphi Hotel, and the 
Parish Church of St. Nicholas have been damaged. 


Later News 


REMEN was not left to recover in quiet after the 
destructive R.A.F. raid on Wednesday, New Year 
On the two successive nights the Bomber Command 
struck again at targets in the same city. The air crews 
could not count all the fires they saw in the place. These 
three successive raids are among the heaviest blows struck 
by the R.A.F. at the German war effort, and Bremen’s 
large war output must be severely restricted for some time. 

On the first night of the year a few German bombers 


Day. 


flew over various districts of England and Wales, and some 
not very serious damage was done by their bombs. One 
of the bombs buried nine members of a barrage balloon 
crew in their billet, but they were dug out in about half 
an hour. There has been another considerable raid on 
Bristol, and a very heavy one on Cardiff. The latter raid 
took place on the night of January 2, and there wer 
heavy casualties, and much damage to commercial build. 
ings and private houses. The people displayed the same 
courage which British citizens have shown in all similar 
cases. 

The most cheerful news in the last few days has come 
from Libya. After thorough preparation a British attack 
was launched against Bardia on Friday, January 4. The 
assault was carried out by tanks and Australian infantry, 
On a front of nine miles the British troops penetrated the 
defences for a depth of two miles, and they captured 8,000 
prisoners. For 30 hours before the attack was launched 
the whole encampment was subjected to an intensive and 
ceaseless bombardment from the land artillery, the fleet 
at sea and bombers overhead. For troops who feel no 
great desire to give their lives because Signor Mussolini 
wants something which they do not at all understand, 
those 30 hours must have been a most unpleasant time. 
By Saturday night the whole northern sector of the Bardia 
defence had fallen into the hands of the Australians, and 
15,000 prisoners had been taken. Only the south-eastem 
sector continued to resist, and next day the remainder 
surrendered. The number of prisoners rose to Over 25,000. 
Probably they were the happiest men in all Africa. 

The R.A.F. bombers did not only attack Bardia. They 
also raided Bomba, 120 miles to the west of it, while others 
attacked the harbour of Tripoli and sank a 10,000-ton motor 
vessel. 

Meanwhile, on Saturday, January 4, there was a con 
tinuous day and night attack on Brest, first by Coastal 
Blenheims and after dark by the Bomber Command. A 
German destroyer was hit several times by bombs. 





THE CHANCES 


OF INVASION 


Navy and R.A.F. Alone Cannot Defeat It 


”? 


" [Mime to of this country must be regarded for a long 


time to come as a standing dish on the Hitler menu, 

said a senior R.A.F. officer recently when reviewing 
last year’s air war and examining the outlook for the near 
future. ‘‘It cannot be doubted that he has laid down a 
plan for invasion at short notice, and there it will stand 
until he thinks the time opportune ; and if it does nothing 
else it will have a restraining and containing effect on a 
great number of troops we might like to employ elsewhere. 
But we cannot allow ourselves to think for a moment that 
invasion is off the cards; it is not.’’ 

On the subject of dealing with an invasion if and when 
it did materialise, the officer expressed the opinion that 
the Navy and R.A.F. alone could not defeat enemy forces 
nor prevent them from setting foot on British soil. We 
still needed a strong, well-trained and well-equipped Army 
because invasion was primarily a military undertaking. 

In the meantime the enemy would undoubtedly con- 
tinue his night-bombing and would.try what he could do 
in the Mediterranean, which should not be regarded as a 
secondary feature of the war. Germany must look upon 
the Italian defeats with very mixed feelings, and the 
unfortunate Italian was going to have a bad time either 
way. But it would be wishful thinking to say that Italy 
was on the verge of collapse. 

Both sides were working strenuously to deal with the 
night-bomber, and it was really a race of counter-measures. 
Nothing very striking had been achieved as yet, but there 
was an improvement in our counter-measures and the scale 
of enemy effort against this country had diminished. In- 
tensive A.A. fire had undoubtedly turned back many a 


bomber from his intended target ; the numbers turned back 
from defended zones was increasing and the number of 
defended zones was also steadily increasing with the 
speed-up of production. The day-bomber had not disap- 
peared but it had a very much diminished horizon. He 
thought, however, that the high-flying bomber, which was 
the subject of research on both sides, would eventually 
come into play. 

- “I was absolutely staggered by the assertion of the 
American journalist, Mr. Ralph Ingersoll, that our fighter 
force was stretched almost to breaking point,’’ (i.e., in the 
Battle of Britain), said the officer. ‘‘ This, of course, was 
absolute nonsense.’’ 

The officer went on to say that in point of fact the 
R.A.F. had the advantage of not losing pilots who had to 
bale out and ot being able to salvage and recondition many 
machines which had to make forced landings and that, at 
the end of October we had more squadrons operating than 
at the start of that period. It was an instance of the way 
in which industrial backing had enabled us to withstand a 
terrific onslaught. The enemy completely underestimated 
the 1939 production and the increases which followed. 

Since then weather conditions and the regular visits of 
the R.A.F. to his air bases and to the celebrated “‘ health 
resort’’ of Hamm were some of the reasons why Hitlet 
had been compelled to postpone his plan for invasion. In 
the meantime, he had directed an intensified attack against 
our shipping with dive-bombers and submarines, but 
R.A.F. visits to his submarine base at Lorient and the 
vigilance of the Coastal Command had greatly reduced the 
effectiveness of this attempt at sea blocade. 
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Identification of Aircraft ee : 


Hawker Hurricane, Single-seater Fighter: 
. : IN this 


uc 


or KBFOE? 


A New Series of Articles 
Messerschmitt ME 109, Single-seater Fighter 


mew series = ° 7 


Flight aims at helping 
you to identify hostile 


aircraft 
surely. 


main, 


quickly and 
British and 
American types will be 
compared with German 
and italian. 
“opposite num- 
bers*’ which resemble 
each other at first 
glance will be paired 


In the 





off and their recognis- 
able differences made 
clear. We begin this 


Wheels retract inwards, exhaust stubs 


wing-tips and fillets at the wing roots. 
Unbraced tail-plane. Large fin and rudder. 


portance to-day. Many thousands of persons in the 

R.A.F., the A.A. and searchlight batteries and the 
Observer Corps and Home Guard, in addition to thousands 
of roof-spotters, A.R.P. personnel, and even ordinary 
civilians, are learning to recognise friend from foe when 
an aircraft comes into view. In planning this new series 
of articles and illustrations for guidance, the primary fact 
has been borne in mind that the watcher invariably has 
only a few seconds in which to make his diagnosis. It is 
imperative that he should be able to identify an approach- 
ing machine quickly, and equally important that he should 
make no mistake in nationality. 

For this reason it is intended in this series of articles to 
approach the whole question of identification from the point 
of view of the ‘‘ spotter,’’ who may get a near or distant 
view of his quarry, rather than from the purely technical 
aspect when the two angles are 


P por identification of aircraft is of paramount im- 


week with the Hawker 
Hurricane and the 
Messerschmitt ME /09. 


Wheels retract outwards. Exhaust below 
centre - line. Radiator beneath engine. 
Square-cut wing-tips, no fillets. Braced tail, 
small fin and rudder. Two small scoops, 
one behind each wheel in wing centre-section. 


these notes which will concentrate entirely upon externals 
and their ready recognition. 

We begin to- -day with a comparison of the Hurricane and 
the Me 109 single-engined, single-seater fighters. When 
seen approaching head-on in the distance it will be almost 
impossible to differentiate between these two opposing air- 
craft because each will show the bulge of a radiator scoop 
below the fuselage. As the machine approaches, how- 
ever, the watcher may also be able to see—assuming 
good visibility—a small bulge under the centre-section of 
each wing ; if so the machine is an Me 1og. In conditions 
of imperfect visibility, or if the approaching machine 
is viewed from an angle, these small scoops, or ducts, 
may not be discernible, but if anything like a side view 
is presented, notice the ‘‘fore and aft’’ position of the 
radiator scoop. On the Hurricane it is behind the inwardly 
retracted wheels, but on the Me 109 it is immediately 

beneath the engine and in front 





not wholly parallel. For ex- 
ample, the Junkers Ju 88 dive- . 
roa is cone cia in-line HURRICANE 
engines (inverted Vee liquid- —a 

cooled) but they have circular 
nose radiators which give the 
appearance of radial engines as 
employed on most British twin- 
engined aircraft. The man on 
the ground, therefore, whose 
duty it is to identify the air 
craft as friend or foe, will only 
be concerned with its external 
appearance; what sort of 
engine happens to be hidden 
within the circular nacelles and 
the armament carried need not 
concern him, and to burden 
him with information which he 
does not require would only be 
to complicate matters unneces- 
sarily for him. Brief details of 
power-units, together with 
overall dimensions, are already 
given on the Flight charts for 
the benefit of many who are 
mterested in technical details, 
but such information is re- 
garded as outside the scope of 

















of the leading-edge of the 
wings. Now note the position 
of the exhaust-stubs. On the 
Hurricane (as also on the Spit- 
fire, Defiant and Battle) these 
are above the centre line, but 
on the German machines they 
are well below the line of the 
propeller-shaft. 

When seen from beneath, 
the square-cut wing-tips of the 
Me 109 will easily be recog- 
nised even if other details, such 
as the braced tail, are not 
clearly visible. 

It will be noticed that in the 
above picture of the Hurricane 
the flaps are shown in the 
down position, although the 
wheels are retracted. This was 
done to give a clear initial 
example of the proportions of 
the former and, at the same 
time, illustrate the appearance 
of the inwardly retracting 
undercarriage as it would be 
seen in normal flight. 

Next week: The Spitfire and 
the HE113 


ME 109 











THE CONSOLIDATED B-z24, also known by the firm's designation of Model 32, in flight over sunny California. 


JANUARY OTH, IQ4I. 





Observe how 


difficult it can be to see a low-flying bomber from the air. 


CONSOLIDATED B-24 


Early Delivery Expected of Fast American Four-engined Bomber 


HE delivery of the first of the 26 Consolidated Model 
32 four-engine bombers, which would have become 
the United States Army’s B-24 type, is expected 
about March of this year. These aircraft are similar to the 
Consolidated prototype Model 32, first flown late in 1939, 
which marked Consolidated’s return to the landplane field. 
They are said to have incorporated in them the latest mili- 
tary features designed to meet the combat requirements 
learned from the present conflict. While performance 
figures have not been released, various statements have 
been made that the top speed is over 300 m.p.h., range is 
approximately 3,000 miles, and bomb-carrying capacity is 
about 4 tons. 
Such a bomber would be capable of carrying from Eng- 


Crossing the Tasman Sea 


HE new air link of Empire between Australia and New 

Zealand which crosses the 1,340 miles of the Tasman Sea 
is now firmly forged. In the first four months of operation the 
two flying-boats Aotearoa and Awarua made forty-five trips, 
a total of 60 300 miles. To begin with, the timetable was for 
one return flight per week, but already the service has been 
increased to three return flights a fortnight, on account of the 
doubling of British Overseas Airways’ ‘‘ horseshoe route’’ from 
Durban to Sydney, and the starting of a Pan American service 
from San Francisco to Auckland. Now it is likely that the 
trans-Tasman crossings will be further increased to two ser- 
vices a week each way. The flights have been made with close 
adherence to timetable owing to the reliability of the boats 
and to the improved meteorological services, a regularity figure 
of 97.6 per cent having been achieved The average flying 


time for the crossings has been ohr. 14min. Fifteen passenger 


land a full bomb load to almost any sector in the European 
area and return non-stop. It is a cantilever, four-engine, 
all-metal, high-wing monoplane, with high aspect ratio 
wings and retractable landing gear. Fowler wing flaps are 
fitted to aid in take-off and landing. The undercarriage 
is of the nosewheel type. Approximate dimensions are 
Wing span, 110 feet; fuselage length, 64 feet; height 19 
feet. As full a description as it is possible to publish at 
present of the B-24 was given in Flight of August 22, 1940, 
page 145. As well as such information as engines and aif 
screws, the formula for the Davis aerofoil section was 
released. Great claims have been made for the aerodyna 
mics of this section and it is said to have low drag for the 
lift generated. 


seats are available on the boats for this long crossing 

Other particulars for the 45 return trips made, are: Pas 
sengers carried, 331; passenger-miles, 443,540; mails carried 
15,621 lb.; freight, 4,507 Ib.; mail ton-miles, 8,935; freight 
ton-miles, 2,682. 


Flight Superintendent of Qantas 
HE name of ‘‘Scotty’’ Allan is well known 
aviation in Australia and there will be many others els 
where in the world who will know him well enough to be glaé 
to hear of his appointment as Flight Superintendent of Qantas 
Empire Airways. Captain G. U. Allan first flew in the Roya 
Flying Corps in 1917 and, after being in the R.A.F., joinee 
the old Australian National Airways under Kingsford Smith t 
fly the Avro Xs between the Australian capitals. He has beet 
with Qantas Empire since 1934 and his log book shows th 
very impressive total of over 10.000 hours. 
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Dimensions, 


N presenting the Navy 
Estimates on March 15, 
1938, Admiral Cavag- 
nari, Under-Secretary for 
the Italian Navy, stated 
that Signor Mussolini had 
decided not to build aircraft: 
carriers with landing decks, = *----- 

and, he added, Il Duce was 

right, once more. Maybe he was right for a country 
situated in a narrow sea and having only a parochial 
outlook, but to a nation like ourselves whose naval 
actions are fought in all parts of the wide oceans, 
aircraft carriers are essential. Their high cost is the 
main reason why only the Great Powers can afford 
to build them. Although we have lost the Courageous 
and Glorious—both of which losses are about the only 
bad naval errors of this war—we have had a very good 
return for the enormous cost of our carriers. Ark Royal 
cost three and a half million pounds to build, and the 
running costs are so high that each flying hour per 
machine works out somewhere in the region of £100. 
The all-in cost of flying land-operated 
types of the R.A.F. is about one-third of 
this. 

The recent night attack on the Italian 
capital ships in Toranto harbour by air- 
craft of the Illustrious and Eagle was 
loreshadowed in the Far East exercises 
carried out in February, 1939. Machines 
trom the Eagle made. 1 dawn attack on 
the Singapore base, while the ship was 
still some 200 miles distant. The point 
is that night flying from decks was 
already in being when the war broke 
out. 


Although this attack at Toranto has 


1938 VINTAGE: The Ark Royal, one 
of our latest carriers and certainly 
the most frequently sunk ship, at 
anchor. When flying off is in progress, 

the wireless masts are horizontal. 


Performance and Aircraft Capacity 
World's Floating Aerodromes 


NAVAL strategists have held for many years that aircraft 
carriers cannot be used in the narrow seas. 
affair proved that there are exceptions to the general rule ; 
it also revived interest in carriers. 
drawings by * j.P.”’ are all to a uniform scale of | in. 
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been the most successful 
action yet carried out by 
carrier- borne aircraft, it 
should be remembered that 
previous torpedo attacks by 
air have been made against 
Italian ships at sea and in 
harbour. At Tobruk, for 
instance, Eagle's machines 
destroyed the cruiser San Giorgio, three destroyers, and 
a number of supply ships and transports. 

Ark Royal, Glorious and Furious all gave wonderful 
service during the Norwegian campaign. In the long 
summer days of the northern latitudes, flying off was 
practically continuous for the whole twenty-four hours 
of each day. They operated some hundred miles from 
the Norwegian coast and came in for a considerable 
amount of bombing by the Luftwaffe, but, although 
extravagant claims were made by the Germans, none 
was sunk or bady damaged by these attacks. The 
Glorious was sunk by surface craft in a naval action. 
Furious and Glorious transported three fighter squad- 


The Taranto 


The Flight copyright 
116 ft. 

























FLIGHT, January gth,-1941 
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H.M.S. ARK ROYAL: 70 aircraft. 22,000 tons. Length, 800ft. Width, 94ft. Draft, 23ft. 102,000 H.P. Completed 
1938. Speed, 31 knots. Two catapults. Armament: sixteen 4.5in. dual-purpose guns in twin turrets, four 3-pdr. 
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H.M.S. FURIOUS: 33 aircraft. 22,450 tons. Length, 786ft. Width, goft. Draft, 21 4ft. . 90,000 H.P. Completed 1925. 
Speed, 31 knots. Complement, 728 men. Armament : ten 5.5in., three 4in. A.A., four 3-pdr., four 2-pdr., 46 smaller pieces. 
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H.M.S. EAGLE: 20 aircraft. 22,600 tons. Length, 667ft. Width, 1osft. Draft, 22ft. 50,000 H.P. Completed 1924. 
Speed, 24 knots. Complement, 750 men. Armament : nine 6in., four 4in., four 3-pdr.. two 2-pdr. and 32 smaller guns. 
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H.M.S. HERMES : 15 aircraft. 10,850 tons. Length, 60o0ft. Width, 7oft. Draft, 19ft. 40,000 H.P. rons to Norwav, ané 

Completed 1924. Speed, 25 knots. Complement, 550. Armament : six 5.5in., three gin. A.A. it was aircraft from 
Furious which mat 
the torpedo attack 
against enemy war 
ships in  Troné 
heim Fiord. H.M5 
Hermes, which, i 
cidentally, was th 
first ship to be de 
signed as a carrie 
had the unpleasatl 
task of bombing th 
new French battle 
ship Richelieu @ 
Dakar. France’s collapse also made it necessaf\ 
for the Ark Royal’s machines to fly off and attad 
French ships in Oran harbour and those units 
passage to Toulon. Six bomb or torpedo hits wet 
made on the battleship Dunkerque at her moo 
ings, and others were registered on the Strasboutf 


H.M.S. ARGUS : 20 aircraft. 14,000 tons. Length, 567ft. Width, 76ft. Draft, 21ft. 20,000 H.P. Com- 
pleted 1918. Speed 20 knots. Complement, 420 men. Armament: four 3-pdr., ten light guns, 4 ™m.gs. 





at sea. 

Courageous and Glorious having been lost, 
now have in commission H.M.S. Argus, Eagl 
Hermes, Furious, Ark Royal, and Illustrious. ® 


UP TO DATE : The latest of our 23,000-ton carriers ® 
be commissioned. The name is not for publication 
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AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 
(Continued) 
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SKY SCRAPERS: U.S.S. Ranger under 
way in New York harbour. The six funnels 
hinge outboard during flying-off operations. 


least another four are in the process of 
building or recently completed. Among 
these will be H.M.S. Implacable, Vic- 
torious, Formidable, and Indomitable. 

America comes next in aircraft carrier 

tonnage. They have in commission 
U.S.S. Langley, Lexington, Saratoga, 
Ranger, Enterprise and Yorktown, and 
a further two—Wasp and Hornet—build- 
ing. Wasp will be of 14,700 tons dis- 
placement, and Hornet 20,000 tons. 

Japan has six carriers in use, and one, the Koryu, 
onthe stocks. Akagi and Kaga, each of 26,900 tons, are 
their largest carriers, while two smaller ships, Hosho and 
Ryujo, displace a little over 7,000 tons each. Soryu, 
Hinyu, and the uncompleted Koryu, are all of 
the same class, with a tonnage of 10,050 and 


le 


RANGER (U.S.A.): 76 aircraft. 


14,500 tons. 


Speed, 29 knots. Complement, 1,434 men. 


Length, 77oft. 
Armament : eight 5in. A.A. and 50 machine guns. 


re ee 

hangarage for 40 machines beneath the flying-off decks. 
The ill-fated name of Zeppelin has been given to Ger- 

many’s first aircraft carrier. It was launched in Decem- 

ber, 1938, and is an oil-burning ship of 19,250 tons 

displacement. Turbines of 90,000 h.p. are expected to 

give it a speed of 32 knots. The 7goft. by 88ft. deck is 


Width, 8oft. Draft, 2oft. 53,500 H.P. Completed 1934. 


ENTERPRISE & YORKTOWN (U.S.A.): 76 aircraft. 19,900 tons. Length, 762ft. Width, 83ft. Draft, 22ft. 120,000 H.P. 


Completed 1938. Speed, 34 knots. 
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SARATOGA & LEXINGTON (U.S.A.) : 
105}ft. Draft, 31ft. One catapult. 


2% es 


80 aircraft. 


33,000 tons. 
180,000 H.P. Completed 1927. Speed, 34 knots. 


Armament : eight 5in. A.A. guns and probably about 50 other smaller pieces 


ee <a 


Length, Lexington, 88oft. ; Saratoga, 888ft. Width, 
Complement, 1,670. Armament : 


eight 8in., twelve sin. A.A., four 6-pdr., twelve machine guns. 
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AIRCRAFT CARRIERS. (Continued) 








AT MAR- laid out in the conventional manner with the navigating 

TINIQUE: bridge, smoke stack and superstructure on the starboard 

aie go side. On the forward round down there are two Cata- 

now anchored pults for use when not under way, or in case of damage 

at the Lesser to the flying deck. Hangarage for a maximum of 7 

Antilles isthe = machines is provided for on two decks, and a lift is in. 

My or ype stalled at either end to take the machines to and from 

torpedo tubes. the flight deck. The ship is armour-plated, although, 

of course, it cannot 

have anything like 

the thick belts 

usually fitted tp 

cruisers of the same 

tonnage. The deck 

armour is probably 

in the region of 

3in. thick. Fo 

protection th 

Germans have 

be mounted 28 guns 

: . I eo eo iii SRS ia ec ae oe dee of 100 mm. and 
SOTO cr, iter Lee A RASS ie mem sien fo oe 
oe gs we A ea seh batteries of four 37 mm. guns al 


q 


mounted in armoured turrets. Ip 
the hull are fitted the usual work 
shops, stores and magazines. 

Design of aircraft carriers has 
settled down to refinement of the 
basic layout of Courageous ani 
Glorious, and; like the rest of the 
world, Germany has _ copied 
England. 
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HOSHO (JAPAN): 26 aircraft. 7,470 tons. Length, sroft. Width, 62ft. Draft, rsft. - - fon Oe oie ba 
30,000 H.P. Completed 1922. Speed, 25 knots. Complement, 550 men. The chief advantage carrier 


borne aircraft have over lanéd- 
based machines is the speed 
at which they can be brought into 
action. 

This has been proved very use 
ful on many occasions in the 
present war, when fighters hav 
been required urgently to handk 
a surprise bombing attack. 
oe a . — - : There is also the added safe 
RYUJO (JAPAN): 24 aircraft, 7,100 tons. Length, 548ft. Width, 7oft. Draft, rsft. guard of being under the com 

40,000 H.P. Completed 1933. Speed, 25 knots. Complement, 600 men. 


KAGA (JAPAN): 60 aircraft. 26,900 tons. Length, 715ft. Width, ro2ft. Draft, 22ft. 91,000 H.P. Geared turbines 
Completed 1928. Speed, 23 knots. Complement, 1,400 (approx.) men. Armament: ten 8in., sixteen 4.7in. A.A. 


AKAGI (JAPAN): 50 aircraft. 26,900 tons. Length, 763ft. Width, 92ft. Draft, 21ft. 131,200 H.P. Completed 1927 
Speed, 28} knots. Armament : ten 8in., twelve 4.7in. A.A. Originally designed as a battle cruiser 
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AIRCRAFT CARRIERS (Continued 
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NOW NEARING COMPLETION : The German carrier Graf Zeppelin as it appeared when launched in 1938 





ArTi€I- FLUSH-DECKED CELESTIAL : Kaga, 
land- one of Japan’s largest carriers. The 
speed horizontal smoke stack is clearly shown. 
it into mand of the Admiral fighting an action ; 
obviating any possibility of messages 
y= not arriving owing to breakdown of com- 
1 the munication. 
have Catapults for take-off and arrester gear 
andk & for alighting allow a carrier a good deal 


of variation, of course, and speed relative 
safe to the direction and speed of the wind. 
com Before these two aids appeared on flight 

decks, carriers had always to steam at 

high speed directly into wind during fly- 

ing operations. Nowadays a carrier 

takes its place with the fleet, and can fly 

its aircraft on and off with compara- 

tively small diversions from the general 

course of the action. 

France’s only carrier, Bearn, has 

been much in the news of late. This is 

largely because the end of the Battle 

of France found it at Martinique with a 

hundred American aircraft on board. 

Two further ships, each of 18,000 tons, 

were laid down in 1939, but whether 

these will be completed remains to be 

seen. They were to have been the Joffre 

and Painleve. 

At the moment Russia has in commis- 

sion only the Stalin, a 22-aircraft ship, 

converted from a half-built cruiser, laid 

down in 1914 and finished in 1938. A 

further vessel of 12,000 tons, to carry 40 ILLUSTRIOUS FORBEAR: A Short $.38 taking off from a platform 6n 

aeroplanes is now under construction. H.M.S. Hibernia before World War | 
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SOON TO BE “ONE OF THE FEW”’: 
S.F.T.S. 


ORE and more air crews are wanted. The problem 
of aircraft production has, especially with the aid 
of America, been solved to a very large extent, but 

crews, crews, and yet more crews are required. Any man 
between 18 and 33 years of age, intelligent, physically fit 
and having the desire to fight in a good cause, can aspire 
to the finest opportunities ever offered to young men. 
Imagine, for instance, a 1,000 h p. single-seater of your 
own. Contemplate, f@r just a moment, yourself as captain 
of a flying-boat worth, perhaps, /50,000; a boat 


A pupil pilot at an 


which 


will always be in perfect trim to answer your slightest 


touch, to answer your thought almost. Sit yourself at 


Final Stages in the Training of Aircrews 
for the R.AF. 


an imaginary chart-table in a multi-engined bomber, throb- 
bing its way through a moonlit sky on its way to a target 
perhaps more than 1,000 miles distant. On you rests the 
task of plotting the course, and with you lies the joy of 
a perfect landfall. There are few things so exhilarating 
in this life as the outcome of an example of perfect naviga 
tion. After hours with the moon above and only the 
clouds below, or perhaps in the clouds themselves guided 
entirely by instruments, the break-through dead over the 
target gives a thumbs-in-the-waistcoat-armholes feeling 
like nothing else on earth. What is the price to be paid 
for these things? The price is some months of hard work 
at various training establishments of the R.A.F., where 
you also learn to enjoy comradeship, discipline, good food 
and the profound sleep of a tired, fit man. 


Advanced Courses 


Training is in four stages. First comes the Initial Train- 
ing Wing, or I.T.W., as it is called in the R.A.F., where 
the Service way of living is taught, chests are expanded 
and the elementary theory of flying learnt. Next comes 
the E.F.T.S.—Elementary Flying Training School is the 
full title—where more advanced theory is absorbed and 
flying on simple trainer types, to the stage of simple aero- 
batics and cross-country flights, is accomplished. Ifa man 
gets so far without having his ‘‘ bowler hat’’ handed to 
him, he moves on to the S.F.T.S. (Service Flying Training 
School), where advanced trainer types are flown. It is here 
that the coveted double or single wings are awarded to 
successful pupils before they go for their final stage of train- 
ing at an Operational Training Unit. Flight has already 
published articles on the I.T.W. (October 5, 1939) and 
E.F.T.S. (December 26, 1940), and the two final and, in 
many ways, the interesting stages are dealt with 
here. 

Almost immediately on arrival at the S.F.T.S. the pupils 
are interviewed by the Chief Ground Instructor and the 
Chief Flying Instructor, and a pretty shrewd opinion of 
their capabilities is formed. Flying begins almost at once, 
often within a day of arrival. For pilots taking the multi- 

engined course the 
machines are twin-engined 
Airspeed Oxfords or Avro 
Ansons, and for single- 
engined pilots the Miles 
Master and N, A. Harvard 
are used. Flying instruc 

tion includes navigation 
instrument and night fly 

ing, cross-country trips 
landing tests and advanced 
aerobatics. On the ground 
airmanship, discipline, ad 

ministration and organisa 

tion all have their allotted 
time, in addition to air 

craft and engine mainten 

ance, armament, signalling 
and photography. The 
blind-flying Link Trainer 
is used for course-keeping 
practice, and _ extensive 
application is made of 16 
mm. talkie films for 


most 


LEADING LIGHTS: The 
glide path indicator is 
switched on to help a pupil 
to land while the control 
pilot signals to another 
pupil with an Aldis lamp. 
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RHUMB LINES AND E.T.As: S.F.T.S. 
pupils at a lecture on navigation. 


IN HARNESS: (Centre) Trainees in 
their flying kit about to start on the 
day’s air work. 


lectures. This latter arrangement en- 
sures standard teaching and obviates 
any possibility of “‘ good”’ or ‘‘ bad’’ 
instructors. 

We cannot describe in detail the 
whole of the course, but let us go out 
and watch the night flying for a while 
Soon after the sun has set the pupils 
detailed for night-flying report to the 
officer in charge. Out on the aero 
drome is the flickering yellow flare 
path with a light apart to show the 
position of the control pilot. A 
group of red, white and green lights, 
shaded from above, marks the taxy 
ing point. At the end of the flare path 
run is the glide path indicator, and 
around the perimeter of the aerodrome 
are tiny red obstruction lights. Close 
by, engines are being run up and 
purple flames come from their ex 
hausts with sudden stabs of yellow 
when the mixture is_ suddenly 
changed. Each machine has a recog 
nition letter. 

Night Flying 

All is set. A machine switches on its 
navigation lights and signals its indi- 
vidual letter on the downward recog- 
nition lamp. This is seen by the con- 
trol pilot who, if‘all is clear, replies 
with the same letter by means of an 
Aldis signalling lamp with a green 
glass. If the path is not clear the 
signal is made in red. Having re- 
ceived the O.K., the machine taxies 
to the leeward end of the 
flare path and, opening up 
the engines, disappears 
into the blackness of the 
night with only the navi- 
gation lights to mark its 
way. Circuits and land- 
ings are the order, and so, 
after making a couple of 
turns round the _ aero- 
drome, the identification 
letter is again flashed on 
the downward recognition 
lamp and answered by the 
Aldis in the same manner 
as before. The glide path 
indicator is switched on 
and the machine comes. in 
to land along the line of 
flares to turn and run up 





SPOTLIGHT TRAINER: 
The power-operated turret 
and the image on the screen 
used for gunnery practice. 
The wavy lines are for 
turret exercise. 
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S.F.T.S. AND O.T.U 
(Continued) 


QUARTET FOR TWINS: Four pupils 
off to their allocated Airspeed Oxfords 


DRY DRILL: (Centre) Dinghy prac- 
tice from a Whitley fuselage at an 
O.T.U. 


to the taxying point to await its turn 
for another trip rhe glide path ind 
cator is a lighted instrument placed 
some 75 yards to the leeward of th 
i flare path and shows, to the pilot of 
a machine coming in, a green light 
if he is right, a yellow light if he is 
too high and a red light if he is too 
low. 
j ie Die. This goes on every night when the 
| SA io , weather is reasonable. Raid warnings 
cad there may be, but even if searchlights 
and gun-fire mark the sky this inten 
sive night flying training still goes on 
Let us turn now to the final stage 
of training, the O.T.U. Here the 
pilots from the S.F.T.S.s link up with 
the navigators, wireless operators and 
air-gunners from their specialised 
schools. The O.T.U. we are describ 
ing is one dealing with multi-engined 
bombers. 





ssa 


Crew Training 


Crews are formed and trained as 
teams. Wireless operators’ who, 
hitherto, have had but little flying to 
their credit, are given air experience 
The whole crew, in fact, are taught 
to work on the actual type they will 
fly, under active service conditions, by 
instructors who have completed their 
many raids and are resting. It may 
be stated here, in case any apprehen 

| sion is felt, that these new pilots, 
i despite their long and careful training, 
f do not take new crews on operational 
j flights until they (the 
{ pilots) have done several 
4 








trips as second pilots to 
more experienced captains 

At the O.T.U. severa 
most interesting forms olf 









bi Petek ee — synthetic flying training 

kes ; cool Wii idee | are practised This in 
is = ea ee aR 

4 “~ @ SP lect door simulation of flying 

sao eae a has proved to be highly 


successful for instruction, 
and has undoubtedly 
saved many valuable lives 
and aircraft. 

The most important of 
these are the Crew Trainer 
Cubicles. These are fitted 
with all the essential fit 
tings of an aircraft for 
wireless navigation and 





TILL READY: Pupils tak- 

ing it easy in a Nissen hut 

while waiting their turn for 
night-flying. 
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5.6.7.8. -AND. O.T.U. 
(Continued) 





for the pilot, a compass. Six of these 
cubicles are at one end of a room and 
the opposite wall is painted white in 
order that pictures may be projected 
thereon by an epidiascope. The wall 
is also adorned with torches in various 
places, and these are switched on at 
different periods to represent search- 
lights. On the left is the instructor 
with his control panel and a radio set 
and operator who functions in exactly 
the same manner as a ground station. 
A clock, the speed of which can be 
regulated, hangs on the wall by the 
screen, and on the outside of each 
are a set of dials relaying 
the readings of the instruments in 
side 

Before going into their cubicles they 
are briefed in exactly the same manner 


fuselage ’ 





as if they were going on an operational flight. They then 
retire to their cubicles and, except for wireless contact with 
the instructor, they are cut off from the outside world 
until the ‘‘ flight’’ is finished. The time element is usually 
reduced to one third, and the presumed height is 10,o000!t. 
Each member of the crew does his job exactly as though 
he was in the air. Only the normal cockpit lighting is 
available. Out on the screen the words “ take off’ appear 
and the clock is set. The navigator plots his course and 
the wireless operator, with his D.F. loop, gets “ fixes 
every so often. The pilot watches his speed and compass 
bearing. Now and again the instructor causes an aerial 
picture to be shown on the screen with the note that it has 
appeared, say, two miles on the port side or some such 
observation. It is only there for a very short while, and 
the crews have to identify it and check their course. 

Occasionally when a landmark should appear, the pic- 
tyre is of ten-tenths cloud and the flight must go on by 
D.F. and dead-reckoning. As the target is approached the 
pictures are almost obscured by shining the searchlights 
(1.e., torches) directly in the crews’ faces, making it diffi- 
cult for them to see the picture. Meanwhile a series of 
tiny pin-point flashes appear on the picture to imitate gun 
flashes. The whole illusion is very complete, especially 
when, as is often the case, the tracks covered are those 
leading to actual targets which the crew will soon be bomb- 
ing. 


Another fascinating layout is in the Bomb Demonstration 
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SANCTUM SANCTORUM: An interview takes place in the 
Chief Flying Instructor's office. 


PROBLEM PICTURE : (Left) Not until he goes on operational 
flights does a pilot realise how much he has learned in a short 
period. 


Room. Here is laid out al] the bomb release gear, and the 
latest automatic course-setting bomb-sight in the same 
manner as it would be ina machine. Opposite, and in full 
view of the pupil, are skeleton bomb-racks containing the 
usual assortment of incendiaries and different sized H.E 
bombs. The pupil is able to manipulate the apparatus and 
watch the results. He may, for instance, drop a stick of 
five automatically with one of the biggest bombs in the 
middle or, again, he may “ play the piano” as it is called. 
That is to say, he keeps the release button pressed and 
drops his bombs by the selection switches 


Turret Training 


For the instruction of air-gunners there is the Spotlight 
Trainer, This is in a darkened hangar On a Whitley 
airframe there is the standard Nash and Thompson power 
operated turret with a central barrel fitted between the 
guns. This central barrel can—at the will of the instructor 
—be made to shine a point of light on a screen rhe in 
structor has a hand projector which throws moving images 
of enemy machines on the same screen rhe gunner shoots 
at these, allowing the necessary deflection for speed and 
altitude, and every few seconds the instructor switches on 
the central barrel spotlight to check the gunner’s aim 

From the same airframe bombs can be dropped on to 
sand heaps, and even practice in abandoning ship by para 
chute or by rubber dinghy is given. In the last war pilots 
were sent off on operational flights with, in some cases, only 
ten hours’ solo flying to their credit That will not happen 
in this war. Let us quofe the words of a volunteer 
American airline pilot who was just finishing off at an 
O.T.U. we visited He had, we might say, some 2,000 
hours to his credit before joining the R.A.F 

‘‘T thought I knew all there was to know before I ca 
here, but I’m only just getting to know what I have to 
learn. Although I am the pilot I must know everybody 
else’s job. I must know wireless, | must know meteorology, 
I must know navigation of all kinds, I must know how to 
drop bombs, I must know my guns, my bombs, my flares, 
my camera, my oxygen apparatus, my airframe, my engine, 
and, above all, I must know my crew.’ 

When asked the difference between a good fighter-pilot 
and a good bomber-pilot, he answered in a succinct Ameri 
canism, ‘‘ If you're a fighter-pilot and you're careful you're 
as good as dead If you’re a bomber-pilot and you're not 
careful you’re even deader.”’ 
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The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


The names and addresses of the writers, 


not necessarily for publication, must in all cases accompany letters. 


WAR LESSONS 
Capt. Macmillan Challenged 


REGRET that I must draw attention to Air Strategy 29 

by Capt. Norman Macmillan (November 28 issue), and I 
refer you to his paragraph headed War Lesson. The speed of 
the German advance was, in fact, in no way due to aircraft, 
but was entirely due:— 

(1) to tanks, 

(2) to treachery behind the lines, 

(3) to want of readiness on the part of Holland and Belgium, 

(4) to incapacity of the French High Command. 

If you go back to the old war you will find that the Germans 
were at the same position on September 6, when the Battle of 
the Marne was fought, and took, therefore, 37 days to get 
approximately where they were—i.e., the neighbourhood of 
Paris—and this was done on foot. In point of fact our planes, 
if anything, delayed the German advance by :— 

(1) Destroying the Meuse Bridge, which could not have 
been done otherwise. 

(z) By bombing their transport and troop concentrations. 

Such a general statement to the effect that the Air Arm has 
tended to reduce the duration of hostilities is not in any way 
true. If that’s the kind of lesson Capt. Norman Macmillan 
learns from the last war, I think he had better retire from 
publication. G. N. BRAY. 


GROUND ENGINEERS’ EXAMINATIONS 
Support for Mr. T. R. Thomas 


HE article by Mr. T. R. Thomas on Ground Engineers’ 

Examinations is indeed timely; G.E.s as a class were 
rapidly being forgotten in the present mad rush. This must 
not be so. | therefore appeal to all G.E.s who remain actively 
engaged on aircraft work to keep their licences current, and 
to the Air Registration Board to remain an active body to 
enable them to do this. Qualified men with past experience 
in Civil Aviation will be needed badly in the first few years 
after the cessation of hostilities. 

Most experienced G.E.s will agree that the pre-War examina- 
tion standard was too low. Too many men were disinterested 
in their work, hence the appalling condition of some aircraft 
even when maintained by those well qualified(?). The future 
licensing authority must have, and exercise, its power to 
suspend a licence when evidence of poor work is apparent. 

The principle of the British licensing system is good but the 
status of the G.E. must be raised. To do this it will be 
necessary to raise the general standard of knowledge required 
of an applicant. I admit that this might cause a temporary 
shortage of licensed men, but the general rise in status, and 
consequently remuneration, would attract a better type of 
man to the ranks to counteract the loss. Mr. Thomas states 
that the present licence is only an assurance that the holder 
can recognise good or bad work, and that it is no guarantee 
that he can personally rectify bad work or even that he can 
carry out a good job; an increase in the probationary period 
to four years would go far towards eliminating this big failing. 

To me it seems entirely unnecessary to introduce a written 
section into the A and C examinations: after all, these cate- 
gories cover the practical and not the theoretical work. With 
B.and D categories, however, there is a difference, a knowledge 
of mathematics, mechanics, etc., is really necessary, therefore 
I suggest a part written examination. Possibly the R.Ae.S., 
who have plenty of experience with this class of examination, 
could assist here. The following are a few suggestions for im- 
provements and discussion : — 

(1) A minimum of four years’ apprenticeship, over a period 
of not more than five years, as a minimum requirement for 
applicants for A and C licences. 

(2) No ‘‘omnibus”’ licence for A and C men unless they 
have, or have held, a B and D licence. 

(3) Current A and C licences as a minimum requirement for 
applicants for B and D licences. A combination for an ‘‘ omni- 
bus’’ licence with a B and D licence could quite easily form 
a basis for the so-called ‘‘ super ’’ licence. 

(4) A discharge record showing more than, say, two years’ 
absence from active work to entail temporary suspension of 
the licence. The record could conveniently form an extra leaf 
in the existing licence. 

(5) Abolish the name Ground Engineer (which suggests a 


rather low form of aeronautical life) and substitute Civil Air- 
craft Engineer. There is a great deal in a name. 

Finally I urge G.E.s in general to express their views now, 
in these columns if Flight is agreeable. If you let this oppor- 
tunity slip there may not be another and your continued ex- 
istence as licensed aircraft engineers may depend on your self 
advertisement. G.E. 2877. 


THE SLIP-WING BOMBER 
The Fighter Still Has the Advantage 
I HAVE read with great interest the article by Mr. Pemberton- 

Billing on the slip-wing fighter But there are a few points 
that seem not very clear. If, as P.B. suggests, bombers will 
be developed on the slip-wing idea they will be very unmanceuv- 
table. If this is the case then there will be no need for a 
manceuvrable fighter. If the fighter is fast and can climb well, 
it should be able to beat the bomber. If bombers are fast and 
fighters are slow and manceuvrable, then the use of fighters 
will end. A fast fighter could come in above the bomber and, 
as the larger plane would not be able to evade him, the fighter 
would remain supreme. In the case of the fighter overshooting 
the target, could not guns be mounted in the underneath of 
the fuselage, firing downwards? lBut the day of the fast 
bomber is not quite here, and for the present the manceuvrable 
fighter is still at its best. With the fast bomber it may mean 
bomber v. bomber. G. WATSON. 

Harrogate es 

HIGH-FLYING AIRCRAFT 
Initiative of British Designers 
A* a member of the aircraft industry I read with interest the 

article by Pemberton-Billing on stratosphere attack, 
and noticed an unduly biased opinion on the lack of foresight 
shown by the British aircraft industry. 

This is probably so in a number of cases, and although he 
was kind enough to exclude General Aircraft Ltd. from his 
opinion he immediately cancelled this by saying that they 
‘“‘ possibly did little more than copy the Americans.” I feel 
that this is a gross under-rating of a very gallant firm. Their 
stratosphere machine has certainly gone one better than the 
Americans, who made their initial tests in this field of flying in 
a pressure tank. 

It is obvious that by flying a machine with a sealed cabin 
the pilot is able to make observations (fatigue, behaviour of 
instruments and engines, etc.) that were not possible with the 
American project. 

In passing I should like to point out that this firm also 
pioneered in this country— 

1. Twin fin and rudder. 

2. Tricycle undercarriage. 

If we are to have expert opinion, then let it be fair and give 
all credit due to English designers, who, I contend, do take the 
initiative, even at their own expense. J. R. Finnimore 

DESIGNING FOR PRODUCTION 
Lack of Real Apprenticeship 
pie EAMER’S”’ letter hits the nail on the head. The greatest 
snags in the aircraft business do not arise in the shops. 
The trouble starts in the drawing offices, and as a result of the 
low standard of training among technical staffs in real drawing 
office work. 

I am a designer-draughtsman with a leading aircraft firm. 
Fifteen years ago I was in high precision work and know what 
passes in that business. 

Candidly, the standard of D.O. work in aircraft offices is 
lamentable, barring at a few firms. 

The Minister of Aircraft Production would do well to instal 
a checker of drawings in many of the offices. He would thereby 
hasten production. 

** Reamer,’’ as I say, hits the nail on the head. 

It is my considered view that not one aircraft designer of 
draughtsman out of fifty knows how to tolerance a job cor- 
rectly. Does anyone wonder at this? I do not 

It may surprise ‘‘ Reamer’’ and others to know that any 
form of real apprenticeship is non-existent in the aircraft busi- 
ness. Men just pick things up and that, added to push, gets 
them through 

I, too, enclose my card, but sign myself 

“SIX-YEAR APPRENTICE.” 
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AMERICAN COMMENTARY 


A Comparison Between American and British Military Types : Differences Which are 
What the United 


Superficial and Improvements Which are Sometimes Imaginary 


States Have Really Done 
By INDICATOR 


HERE was a time when the British aircraft in- 
dustry viewed American aircraft performance 
figures with a good deal of mistrust. That was 

before the arrival of such types-as the Douglas D.C.2, 
which revolutionised our ideas of commercial flying. 
For there is no doubt that every transport type since 
the arrival of this remarkable machine has, to some 
extent, been judged against it. 

Even more recently there has, however, been good 
reasons for doubt, since a great many of the figures 
given have been those for maximum performance and 
not for performance in the normal course of operation. 
One might cite the Lockheed Fourteen as a case in 
which the manufacturers’ figures were greatly in cxcess 
of those used, for instance, in working out a block-to- 
block schedule. Its maximum cruising speed was some 
60 m.p.h. in excess of that which would normally be 
used. 

But in military work it is the maximum cruising speed 
in which people are interested, and the Hudson has 
proved to be one of the most useful machines in service 
with the R.A.F. It has a long range at, say, 170 m.p.h., 
with a considerably enhanced performance when re- 
quired, and a reliability which is almost unsurpassed in 
the Service. We have, in fact, learnt that American 
types are really good, and that their figures are merely 
based on different assumptions. 


Special Features 


So far, at least where the written or spoken word is 
concerned, we have seen next to nothing. The Aira- 
cobras and Lockheed fighters are strangers, and we 
have only the reports in American papers on which to 
base assumptions. Those machines which have been 
seen in this country have nothing on our own types 
in the matter of performance, though many of them 
have features which will be distinctly useful for certain 
specialised uses. The Douglas 
D.B.7, or Boston, for instance, with 
its tricycle undercarriage and good, if 
not spectacular, performance; the 
Brewster Buffalo, again with an un- 
expectedly good performance, and 
a rate of climb and degree of 
manceuvrability which must be seen 
to be realised ; the Grumman fighter, 
so much better than it looks ; and the 
Martin bomber, which has the doubt- 
ful disadvantage of looking like a 
Heinkel, but which goes surprisingly 
well. Most of the machines which 
have been flown and talked about 
were designed for the French or Bel- 
gian Air Forces, and have strange 
devices installed at their order; in 
due course it will be possible to talk 
about the machines which have been 
made and equipped to our order. 

A week or two ago Lord Beaver- 
brook spoke of the Curtiss P.40, and 


Typical American control layout 


remarked that it was as fast as the Spitfire. So it should 
be. Its wing-loading, I believe, is higher; it has more 
power, and it was designed more recently. If they could 
make a couple of thousand of them and ship them over 
within the next month it would be worth talking about. 

Therein lies the real story. Except for the unknown 
newcomers to match our own partially unknown new- 
comers—Lord Beaverbrook also mentioned the Whirl- 
wind, a name which no publication had previously Jared 
to breathe—the Americans have shown us nothing yet 
which is really remarkable, and their ideas of armament 
are sometimes even funny. But they have the most 
extreme powers of production, and the Lord is some- 
times, unfortunately, on the side of the big battalions so 
long as these are composed of material. which is equally 
good, or even a little better than anyone else’s. We 
don’t expect better machines, but we do expect quanti- 
ties of machines which are equally good, and that is what 
the American aircraft industry is doing, and can con- 
tinue to do for us. If their later types are superior to 
anything we have on the stocks, so much the better. We 
are certainly not proud. America, before the war, had 
some fantastically large proportion of the world’s car 
output. If that can be turned even partly over to their 
aircraft industry, nothing can save the Axi$ Powers. 
I don’t believe that anything can save them now, but 
it would make the certainty doubly sure. Very slightly 
I resent the statement, or alleged statement, recently 
made by someone in New York, that without American 
aid we should have virtually lost the war by now. Bless 
my soul, was one American aeroplane used in the battles 
of England or France, and has one American aeroplane 
yet flown over Germany? Maybe he was thinking of 
some other part of the war, and if it encourages the 
Americans to get on with it I don’t care much what 
is said. 

One day we shall learn something about the types 
which are generally known as Flying 
Fortresses. Maybe I’m conserva- 
tive, but I’d rather have one good 
four-gun power turret in the tail than 
all the odd things poking out of 
blisters along the fuselage. Does the 
F.F. carry a crew of X, or does one 
man rush about the place firing each 
gun in turn? Either it’s got to be 
vey fast indeed, or it will have to 
be modified very considerably. 

To the pilot American types are 
noted for their ‘‘ planned-from-the- 
start’’ control layout—so _ well 
planned that it is not always as easy 
as the more muddled but practical 
British layout—their very distinctive 
smell, and the vast number of 
switches to be seen. Except when 
the switches control the U/C retrac- 
tion gear or airscrew pitch, they are 
simply ignored in the ordinary 
course of events. American pilots 
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AMERICAN 
must have more delicately constructed feet than 
ours, since most of their machines have rocking 


pedals to operate the brakes. In fact, they must 
be altogether differently constructed, because, now 
I come to think of it, the control column always 
appears to be much too far away for comfort and 
full control. From the Wellington down to the 
Spitfire, the control columns of British machines sit 
comfortably in the lap, so that one feels part of the 
machine as soon as it has been entered, while in 
American machines one has to reach uncomfortably for- 
ward. It’s a matter of custom, I suppose, but that was 
the thing I noticed in the first American machine I flew. 
Speaking of custom again, I cannot stand their A.S.I.s, 
which read practically nothing from 100 m.p.h. down- 
wards, or their compasses, which read ten degrees at a 
time, and which will never keep still. The former, per- 
haps, are the result of safe aeroplanes which can be 
brought in at any speed less than the last figure on the 
dial, and the latter of the development of directional 
gyros which make the compass unnecessary except for 
essential checking and initial setting. 


Some Ancients 

As I have already inferred, we haven’t yet seen very 
much more than a lot of superannuated types which 
were the only ones to be spared in sufficient quantity. 
After all, America is still officially neutral and we can’t 
expect them to hand over all their latest types straight 
away, or, for that matter, to be in the state of produc- 
tion which would enable them to send us these latest 
types in the quantity required. 

There has been, in fact, a tendency for people to bark 
up the wrong tree and for the general public to go in 
for wishful thinking on a large scale. They imagine 
what they hope will happen to have already happened 
and that all those beautiful and sometimes fantastic- 
ally original types are over here in their hundreds. 
Obviously not. The United States production has not 
yet been put on a war footing, and it is comforting to 
those who tend to look on our designers’ and manufac- 
turers’ efforts with some scorn to realise that our Spit- 
fires and Hurricanes, not to mention our Wellingtons, 
Whitleys and Hampdens, designed years ago, are still 
those vears ahead of anything which the U.S. is capable 
of producing in quantity at this moment. The fighters 
are better than anything we have yet seen from 
America, and the bombers, if not quite as fast, are at 
least more effectively armed and more practical. 
America has yet to go to war and to discover exactly 
what is wanted. 

Which is not to say that the American contribution 
has not been immensely useful—but in quite a different 
way from that imagined by the public. Without their 
help we should still have been short of suitable types 
for coastal reconnaissance and advanced training. 


‘‘A Bit Mean on Landing ’’ 
Hudson, which, as the Lockheed Fourteen, 


The 
obtained a not too handsome reputation for general 
safety, has proved to be a magnificent leng-range all- 
purpose type with very considerable staying powers. 
And it has been flown successfully by all manner of 
people, including myself, who had, at least at the time, 
no reasons for considering themselves to be ace pilots 


(or whatever the horrid expression is). As one of the 
Lockheed people over here described it to me, the Hud- 
son is incomparable, though ‘‘ maybe a bit mean on the 


landing.’’ You just concentrate on a geod wheeler if 
you have any doubts, after choosing the longest pos- 
sible run. If you can guarantee to pull off a three- 
pointer the run is about half as long, though, in spite 
of the letter-box slots, a bad boob on one of these pro- 
duces the most extraordinary results. Lightly loaded, 
at least, it is otherwise the most charming aeroplane in 
which everything has been designed to fit and not just 
stuck on in a vague kind of way. 

For advanced training, when we were still short of 
suitable types, there was and is the Harvard, or North 
American Trainer. Since it was the first pseudo-mili- 
tary type I flew, I have a weakness for this machine. If 
ii is vicious then it teaches good handling in the modern 
manner; if it is peculiarly complicated for such 
a relatively poor performance, then it is admirably 
suited to advanced training. Its designers did not cover 
it with gadgets to obtain performance but to instil the 
modern technique into the mind of pupils. It certainly 
does that, from the ‘‘U/C up, reduce boost, reduce 
revolutions,’’ to the motoring hold-off. And it has 
more delightful control characteristics than any other 
American machine over here except perhaps the 
Douglas Boston—the characteristics of which are more 
remarkable because it is a large machine. 

And the Americans have introduced a tricycle in pro- 
duction form. That is a much more important fact 
than appears on the surface. The tricycle is an im- 
portant part of the night-interception story; by no 
means the whole story, but still important. 

Let us thank the United States for what they have 
really done and not for what they may or can do. It 
should please them well enough. 
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The Spitfire’s controls come nicely to hand. 
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THE FOURTH DIMENSION 


Begin Now to Defeat the German Spring Offensive 
By CAPTAIN NORMAN MACMILLAN, M.C., A.F.C. 


\ , 7 AR is four dimensional. Of the four dimensions 
that of time is often the most important, but 
during war it is frequently and unhappily the 
dimension over which least control can be exercised. For 
example, the leaders of a nation, knowing it to be beaten, 
seldom give in until the last, probably because they 
cannot bring themselves to relinquish the reins of power 
which they have held in their hands. In this matter of 
the fourth dimension in war the policy of the propa- 
gandist and that of the militarist are not always in 
alignment. 

The propagandist endeavours to shorten the war by 
undermining the morale of the enemy. The militarist 
may often, temporarily, desire to lengthen the war to 
enable him to implement the forces under his command. 
The militarist may occasionally wish to curtail the war 
to secure what he believes will be better terms, whereas 
the propagandist may argue that his weapon will be 
blunted by that very act. 

Of all material weapons, the aeroplane, being the 
swiftest, ought, by that inherent quality, to be the most 
efficient weapon to cut down the fourth dimension in 
war, provided it is wielded with the utmost effect. Were 
it not for the aeroplane, with its power of comparatively 
(in relation to the Great War) long-range bombardment, 
the British Isles would have suffered no material damage 
and our need to press on with the war would be less 
urgent. Now, there are many people who affirm, but 
with perhaps a little less conviction than of yore, that 
the aeroplane cannot win a war. 

I believe that this view is still held by those who, 
even now, have not adjusted their perspective to the 
focusing viewpoint of actual war,. so that features in 
the picture Which they have mentally created remain dis- 
proportioned. 

Taking Stock 


Those who hold the view that aeroplanes cannot win 
a war, invariably, in my experience, deny to the aero- 
plane the right to superiority in numbers which they are 
willing to accord to the arms of the other Services it 
they are to be enabled to proceed to a. victorious con- 
clusion of a strenuous campaign. At this stage of the 
war it is desirable and necessary to take stock of the 
general position as it now exists. And to do that it is 
imperative to examine the relationship of the three other 
dimensions. to the fourth—time. 

If the Italian armies are defeated in Northern Africa, 
so that the hostile forces which the Allies have to face 
are confined within the Continent of Europe, two of the 
four dimensions will have been most sensibly diminished. 

Such a reduction of the surface area of the land war 
will be of thautmost value to the Allies, for it will enable 
the forces at their disposal to be more closely concen- 
trated. But unless other Allies, with great reserves of 
man power, come to the assistance of the Allies in a 
belligerent capacity, the numerical superiority of the 
German war machine in men will persist. And 
there is but one way to offset that advantage in human 
bomb- and cannon-fodder—by the employment of the 
machine. 

Therein lies the Allies’ great advantage. The English- 
speaking peoples possess a machine-making capacity in 





excess of even the present German-controlled Europe. 
And it is to offset the employment of that machine- 
making capacity as much as for any other purpose that 
the Germans are still waging the war against the ship- 
ping of all nations with unrestricted brutality. | War 
demands more- shipping space than peace. Losses must 
be replaced by a nation which depends upon shipping 
for all its overseas supplies coming into and going out of 
its home base. Every ship which must be built curtails 
the number of tanks, shells, bombs and aeroplanes which 
can be built. The sea war waged by Germany thus 
serves two purposes. It is a blockade of the civilian 
population, and it is also both a direct and an indirect 
blockade of the war effort. It interferes with the military 
pressure which the Allies can put upon Germany within 
a given time. It increases the time period during which 
Germany can maintain excess air pressure on Britain. 


A Choice of Weapons 


In such circumstances there must be for Britain a 
choice of weapons. Either it can be decided that a smaller 
‘total of all weapons in the order of proportional supply 
will best meet the exigencies of the campaign, or it may 
be found essential to give preference to certain classes 
of weapons. Under such conditions it is understandable 
how it comes about that Service leaders of each Service, 
anxious for the success of the particular sphere of the 
campaign entrusted to their care, emphasise the absolute 
importance of their own requirements. But the stage 
is ultimately reached (as happened in the Great War and 
may again in this) when a decision can no longer be post- 
poned and the man with the final say must, in his own 
judgment, give the verdict upon which the future course 
and perhaps conduct of the war will be, to a great extent, 
founded. 

No such verdict has as yet been passed in judgment 
upon the preparations for the present war. Three years 
of the Great War passed before it was then necessary. 
We are still only in the first half of the second year of 
this war, and the crucial, bitter moment when the hour 
of decision must be faced has not yet been reached. 
Perhaps it may never come! But if it does come, as 
come it may, it will be again the same question to which 
a decisive answer will have to be given: must the aero- 
plane be given priority and if so to what extent? 

It is possible that the Spring will see the importance 
of this question become paramount, and upon the 
answer will depend the future course of the war. 


Suppositional Speculations 


Let us assume, for a moment, certain postulates. This 
process is necessary in war, for on no other basis is it 
possible to make preparations for future stages of the 
campaign. In war certainties are unpredictable. 

Let us say that by the spring the Italian armies in 
Albania and the North African Mediterranean coast will - 
have been defeated, so that both areas will have fallen 
into the hands of the Allies. Let us go even further and 
imagine that the Italian army and people will have 
revolted against Mussolini and the Fascist Party. Let us 
understand that the German forces will have moved into * 
Northern Italy and will have occupied the country to a 
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line as far south as Leghorn-Florence-Ancona, thereby 
seizing all the important industrial area ot Italy together 
with all the important transverse road and railway 
communications, the principal hydraulic electric plants, 
and all the important Northern Italian ports and, as we 
have seen from earlier articles, almost the entire Italian 
aircraft industry. 


Not Bad Going 


Can we count on more than that by the spring? If 
not, can we count upon doing as much a little sooner? 
Probably most people would say that if the Allies can do 
that by the spring they will have done weil. 

In the meantime we shall have lost or used up some 
more ships, aeroplanes, tanks, guns and sundry other 
accoutrements of war; our cities will have been further 
damaged ; Germany's industrial centres and ports in het 
occupation will have been bombed still more and we 
shall be facing one another across the Channel if Ger- 
many has not launched an attempt to invade the British 
Isles in the interval. 

What shall we have gained materially? 

A clean-up of the Mediterranean generally ; strategic- 
ally useful, but otherwise useless, African coastline 
bordering the Mediterranean ; a reduction in the total 
man-power of our enemies; the opportunity to block 


further German expansion—and we shall know precisely © 


where we stand for the final stage of the war vis-a-vis 
our mortal foe. 

What shall we not have gained materially ? 

We shall not thereby have affected the submarine 
bases whence operate the submarines against our ocean 
routes ; we shall not have affected the air-bases whence 
operate the aeroplanes against our British cities ; we shall 
not have affected German power of industrial organisa- 
tion within Europe ; we shall not have liberated one of 
the overrun nations to fight on our side; except in so 
far as our independent air-force, operating from the 
British Isles, shall have bombed German submarine and 
air-bases, factories, shipyards and industrial plant. 

Assuming, then, that Germany still holds the Conti- 
nental coastline from the basin of St. Jean de Luz to the 
North Cape—an almost straight line across Europe from 
Hendaye to Constanta and an almost straight line from 
the mouth of the Danube to Memel—where are the Allies 
going to begin the assault which the British Prime 
Minister has more than once promised? He set it forth, 
so to speak, as the vision of a promised land seen from 
a mountain-top but without (naturally) giving any indi- 
cation of the modus operandi by which it is to come 
about. 


Lebensraum 


This territorial colossus of the Nazi war-machine con- 
tains almost a million square miles of territory and a 
population of 225,000,000 white people. (Within it lies 
isolated the little mountain ‘‘island’’ of Switzerland 
with something more than 4,000,000 people living in +a 
area of 16,000 square miles. The inhabitants use 13 
different languages, and speak innumerable variations 
of them. The area includes men and women of differe xt 
stages of cultural development, from the completely 
illiterate to the most accomplished. The Allies’ main base 
of the United Kingdom and Northern Ireland contains 
a population of about 45,000,000 people and has an area 
of 95,260 square miles. 

Germany’s cry for lebensraum was a lie—is a lie 


Before the occupation of Austria Germany had a popu- 
lation density of 363 persons to the square mile ; now in 
her swollen territory the population density is, in the 
area I have described, about 233 persons to the square 
mile. The population density in the United Kingdom 
and Northern Ireland is 468 to the square mile. If Ger- 
many’s fight is for lebensraum—and Hitler in his last 
speech made it clear that that was the bait which he 
still dangled before the mesmerised_eyes of the German 
folk—it can mean but one thing; the new European 
order is but a blind drawn over the eyes of those who 
cannot penetrate its attempted black-out of the Nazi 
purpose ; that new order (so-called) possesses no finality; 
it is but a step in the planned progressive march of the 
Germans behind, or rather in front of, Hitler. The 
““new order,’’ or subjugation of Europe, is as necessary 
to the widening campaign of the German people as the 
murder of Dollfuss was to the occupation of Austria, 
By no other means could Germany move militarily to 
the conquest of territory outside Europe. The present 
anomalous position of the French Colonial Empire is an 
eloquent illustration of this peculiarity of the present 
war. 


Material Wealth 

Prior to 1938 Germany’s population density was 77 
per cent. of that of the United Kingdom and Northem 
Ireland ; to-day (in the area I have delineated above) 
it is only 50 per cent. If /ebensraum were really the cry, 
then Germany had no need to go to war at all and she 
is now twice as well off as are the British in Britain. 
This war is not being fought by Germany for lebensraum 
but for material wealth. Much of that material wealth 
lies in Europe, already at her feet and of it she has taken 
freely. In Europe, too, lies the key to still more material 
wealth outside Europe. The British, the Greeks, and 
the remnants of the forces of our Allies bar the way 
which otherwise is wide open to the Germans. It is on 
that realistic view of the “‘ action’’ behind the war that 
we can base our strategical postulates for the war 
developments of the near future. 

If the British and the Greeks defeat the Italian armies 
and force Italy back within her own homeland, defen- 
sively, with the farther-flung portions of her African 
Empire beleaguered, the German approach to conquest 
outside Europe must depend upon the defeat of the 
British in the British Isles and the occupation of Britain. 
In this case the British Isles must bear the brunt of the 
German war effort this spring or thereabouts. 

If the British and the Greeks, either together or 
separately, do not defeat the Italian armies by the 
spring, German war strategy may be deflected to con- 
sider making the master-thrust from a point, or points, 
on its southern front. In this case the British Isles will 
continue to be a target for blockade attacks by air and 
sea. And, if German industrial organisation can achieve 
sufficient output for both purposes, the blockade of 
Britain may be intensified. One or other of the methods 
of German attack just outlined might be preceded by 
a feint attack on the other front. . 

It is clear from this hypothesis that Britain and her 
Allies must be prepared to counter a thrust both to the 
west and to the south—unless the Intelligence gentlemen 
can be certain where the thrust will be made! 

The development of the air-war during the past 16 
months has shown pointedly that the success of the 
attack, and equally the success of the defence, depends 
upon mastery of the air. Mastery to shoot down enemy 
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aircraft which might bomb and machine-gun a passage 
for following terrestrial forces; mastery to bomb and 
machine-gun those forces on the surface. 

Iedo not discount the need for ground defence, nor 
the need for surface forces to attack the surface forces 
of the enemy; nor do I discount the part which sea 
forces can play when the war enters their area of aggres- 
sive operating power; but I do say that when the 
glorious or tragic (choose whichever adjective you wish) 
moment arrives for that new onrush of German mes- 
merised myrmidons it will be the aeroplane which 
again, as in the early autumn of 1940, will play the 
decisive part, which will hit first and last, which will go 
on hitting till the last bombs fall, while generals decide 
the destinies of nations whose statesmen have lest 
their power. 


A Two-power Standard 


Has Britain, then, a two-power standard in the air to 
enable her to mass the aerial cohorts she requires to 
stem a threatened German onrush on either of two 
fronts? If Britain has not that standard yet, has the 
Royal Air Force, and those air-units which are now 
operating under the direction of the two other Defence 
Departments, the power of mobility which will enable 
the air forces at the disposal of Britain to be concentrated 
rapidly at the main point of assault ? 


In the meantime, ought we not to be delivering a 
greater weight of attack than we have yet made against 
those slowly concentrating masses of German troops 
who must even now be training and moving gradually 
forward into strategic positions in preparation for the 
grand sortie to grab the world outside Europe? 

While we continue the struggle against the Italians 
surely we ought also to be employing air-power to 
attack the German army itself with all the weight of 
bombs at our disposal! To win this war we must seize 
every opportunity for aggressive action. Our Air-Arm 
is the one weapon we possess which need never cease 
to harry the German soldier, 

Remember that most men would rather be shock- 
troops than routine war soldiers. The whole of 
Hitler's armies have been shock troops, fighting for brief 
spells, then having long intervals of quiet. That kind 
of war makes for good fighting types when the moment 
comes for action. It is more wearying to the flesh to 
stick it out, week in week out, while the enemy hammers 
away all the time. ; 

If we had applied the bomber in sufficient force at 
the right time last winter there might have been no inva 
sion of Norway. If we take the opportunity to apply 
the bomber in sufficient force now it will materially 
reduce the weight of the offensive we shall have to resist 
in the months to come. 


NEW-YEAR HONOURS 


Aviation Well Represented 


ANY names familiar in British aviation figure in the 

M Official] List of New-Year Honours conferred by His 

Majesty the King, published on Monday of last week. 

Recipients who are serving in the Royal Air Force are listed in 

our Service Aviation pages. The civil awards are given here. 
VISCOUNT 


Camrose, William Ewart, Baron. 


Daily Telegraph. . 
KNIGHTS BACHELOR 

French, James Weir, D.Sc., Chairman of Barr and Stroud. 

Grant, Allan John, J.P., Managing Director, Thomas Firth 
and John Brown, Ltd., Sheffield 

Lemon, Ernest John Hutchings, O.B.E., M.I.Mech.E. For 
services to the Air Ministry. A Vice-president of the London, 
Midland and Scottish Railway Co. 

Spriggs, Frank Spencer, Managing Director of the Hawker 
Siddeley Aircraft Co. President, Society of British Aircraft 
Constructors, Ltd. 

ORDER OF THE BATH 
. K.C.B. (Civil Division) 

Rowlands, Archibald, M.B.E., Permanent Secretary, Minis- 
try of Aircraft Production. 

Street, Sir Arthur William, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., C.1.E., 
M.C., Permanent Under-Secretary of State, Air Ministry. 

ORDER OF THE BATH 
C.B. (Civil Division) 

Holloway, Ernest, O.B.E., Director of Works, Air Ministry. 

Watt, Robert Alexander Watson, Scientific Adviser on Tele- 
communications, Ministry of Aircraft Production. 


ORDER OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
K.B.E 


Editor-in-Chief of the 


Gordon-Smith, Sir Alan Gordon, D.L., Managing Director, 
S. Smith and Sons (Motor Accessories), Ltd. 


C.B.E. 

Camm, Sydney, Chief Designer, Hawker Aircraft Co., Ltd. 

Elliott, Albert George, Chief Engineer (Aero Division), 
Rolls-Royce, Ltd. 

Richards, Roger Charnock, Assistant Secretary, Air Ministry. 

Rowbotham, Norman, Works Manager, Acro Engine Depart- 
ment, Bristol Aeroplane Co., Ltd. 

Walker, Charles Edmund, Director of Materials Production, 
Ministry of Aircraft Production. 


O.B.E. 

Douglas, Charles Kenneth Mackinnon, Senior 
Officer, Air Ministry 

Griffith, John Eaton, Principal Private Secretary to the 
Minister of Aircraft Production 

Hallas, George Spencer, M.C., A.M.Inst.C.E., 
gineer, Air Ministry. 

Hopcraft, Capt. John Gordon, M.C., 
Ministry of Aircraft Production. 

Mills, John William, M.I.A.E., Deputy Director of Arma- 
ment Production, Ministry of Aircraft Production. 

Pierson, Reginald Kirshaw, M.B.E., Chief Designer, Vickers 
and Supermarine 

Kelly-Rogers, Capt. John Cecil, Capt., 
ways, Corporation 


Technical 


Chiet En- 


Deputy Director, 


British Overseas Air- 


M.B.E. 

Halliday, George, Section Engineer, British Overseas Air- 
ways Corporation. 

Humphreys, Herbert Stanley, Senior Executive Officer, 
Directorate of Contracts, Ministry of Aircraft Production. 

Lees, Thomas Mitchell, Controller, Observer Corps. 

Moon, Vernon Hyde, Civil Assistant and Accountant, Main- 
tenance Unit, Royal Air Force. 

Robertson, Col. Angus, Controller, Observer Corps 

Weatherup, Samuel, Staff Officer, Air Ministry. 

INDIA OFFICE LIST 
ORDER OF BRITISH EMPIRE (Civil Division) 
M.B.E. 
Behari Lal, Bhagat, Chief Pilot Instructor, Delhi Flying 
Club; Delhi. i 
DOMINION SERVICES LIST 
ORDER OF BRITISH EMPIRE (Civil Division) 
O.P .E. 

Fenton, Flying Officer Clyde Cornwall, M.B., R.A.A.F., 
lately Medical Officer, Northern Territory, Medical Service, 
Commonwealth of Australia 

Hepburn, Wing Comdr. Allan, D.F C., A.M.Inst.E.Aust., 
R.A.A.F. (Reserve List), Director of Works, Department of 
Defence Co-ordination, Australia. 

KNIGHTS BACHELOR 


McMaster, Fergus, Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
Qantas Empire Airways, Ltd. For public services in Australia 
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Civil Aviation in Portugal 
HAT the war has not affected to any 
great extent civil air activities in 
Portugal (which even in peacetime are 
never very great) is revealed by the fact 
that this month subsidies are to be paid 
to 35 civil pilots who got their licences 
at their own expense. The grant is 
about £30 each. 


Small German Airliner 

ESPITE the war Germany is not en- 

tirely stopping her civil air develop- 
ment, for the Siebel Flugzeugwerke has 
produced a twin-engined low wing mono- 
plane to carry eight passengers and a 
crew of two. This is powered with two 
Argus AS41o vee type engines of 
360 h.p. Construction is of all-metal 
stressed-skin. Maximum speed is be- 
lieved to be about 200 m.p.h. at 
10,oooft. and maximum range 1,240 
miles. 


Aircraft Production 

HE January issue of Aircraft Produc- 
tion just published contains the first 
instalment of an article dealing with the 
production of the ‘“‘shadow’’ Blenheim 
bomber. It is profusely illustrated. 
Other articles deal with the welding of 
airframes, the manufacture of rivets from 
light-alloy sheet, the production of high- 
strength alloy castings, and a discussion 
of the future use of magnesium alloys in 
airframe construction. A range of 
machine tools and small tools for 

efficient production is also reviewed. 


German Aircraft Identification 
EADERS are reminded that an en- 
tirely new identification chart of 
German aircraft, suitable for hanging, 
has been prepared by Flight. The new 
chart (a reproduction on a reduced scale 
was published in our issue of December 
19, 1940), which is printed on a card 
measuring 22in. X 14}in., includes one 
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COMPLIMENTS. For 
his Christmas card 
this year the Secretary 
of State for Air chose 
this Flight photograph 
of a_ Long -nosed 
Blenheim. 


or two new types 
of aircraft, aud in- 
corporates improve- 
ments introduced as 
a result of the use of 
many thousands of 
earlier editions of 
the chart all over 
the country and 
throughout the ser- 
vices. The price is 
one shilling, plus 
sixpence for postage 
single copies. 
Postage on two or 
more copies up to 
six is eightpence, 
and for twelve copies 
is elevenpence. 


Another Canadian Factory 
A NEW factory will be established in 

Western Ontario for the production 
of newest types of fast fighters, it has 
been announced by Mr. C. D. Howe, 
Minister for Munitions and Supply in 
Canada. The Minister said it would be 
the first factory in Canada in which air- 
craft could be built on an assembly line. 
Mr. Howe added that as yet there had 
been no decision on the exact type of 
fighter to be produced. 


Resinoid Adhesive 
HE U.S. 
introduced a 


Plywood Corporation has 
synthetic _resihoid 
adhesive known as ‘‘ Weldwood,’’ for 
which great strength as a cement for 
wood is claimed. One of the urea 
formaldehydes, it is in the form of a 
powder which dissolves in cold water. 
It hardens in four hours to give a water- 
tight bond which so far has always been 
found to be stronger than the mahogany 
on which it has been tested. 


Portuguese Precautions 

HE Government of Portugal has 

issued an order forbidding foreigners 
to attend Portuguese flying schools and 
to fly over Portuguese territory. The 
new order does not affect authorised 
commercial air services, which are ex- 
cluded from the prohibition. 


“Boom” at the B.B.C. 


tt,» January 5 Marshal of the 

Air Force, Lord Trenchard, broke 
his intention never to broadcast. It was 
fitting that the one object for the benefit 
of which he broke his resolution was the 
R.A.F. Benevolent Fund, started by him 
after the war 1914-18 Flight is sin- 
cerely glad that Lord Trenchard did 
make his appeal. The R.A.F. Benevo- 
lent Fund is just about the most worthy 
cause which could have been chosen, and 
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it is to be hoped that the Fund will bene- 
fit handsomely. Contributions should 
be sent to Lord Trenchard, R.A.F. Bene- 
volent Fund, 14, Eaton Grove, Hove, 
Sussex. 


Clippers for B.O.A. 


| age sae America it is reported that 
three Boeing Clippers have been pur- 
chased from Pan-American Airways for 
use on the British Empire routes. A 
British crew is now in America to 
familiarise itself with the handling of the 
type. Delivery is expected shortly 


Admiral for M.A.P. 
DMIRAL SIR NOEL LAURENCE 
has been appointed assistant to the 

Minister for Aircraft Production. Sir 
Noel had a distinguished career in the 
war 1914-18, mainly in submarine work, 
and in 1936 he became Vice-Admiral 
Commanding aircraft carriers, so that he 
has intimate first-hand knowledge and 
experience of carriers and of the Fleet 
Air Arm generally. 


The Parker “Family” Grows 


HERE was a time, it seems almost 

unbelievable now, when Mr. Lankes- 
ter Parker had so few Short flying boats 
to test that he had to fly the little 
‘“Mussel’’ in order to keep his hands in. 
Long ago, when orders for Empire boats 
and other craft began to materialise, he 
got Mr. H. L. Piper to lend a hand. 
Even the two had more than they could 
handle if deliveries were not to be held 
up, and Sqn. Ldr. E. J. Moreton joined 
the team. A fourth test pilot became 
necessary presently, and Mr. G. A. V. 
Tyson, who was familiar with Short air- 
craft from his experimental work while 
he was with Flight Refuelling, Ltd., was 
chosen. Their accumulated experience 
should be invaluable to Short Brothers. 


Silence, Please ! 

ERMAN claims to have evolved an 
effective silencer for aircraft engines 
need cause no undue alarm. There is no 
great difficulty in silencing the exhaust, 
although usually a certain loss of power 
is likely to result. There are, of course, 
other noises which cannot be silenced, 

such as that of the airscrew 
It is worth noting, however, that 
coupled with the announcement of the 
silent engine is the report of an “‘in- 
visible ’’ aeroplane, the covering material 
of which is said to be mica. Exactly 
why mica should have been chosen is not 
clear, since there are many synthetic 
resins which could be used. Most likely 
the whole story is an attempt at dis- 
guising the fact that Germany is pre- 
paring new types of aircraft capable of 
flying at such great altitudes that they 
cannot be seen from the ground, and 
neither can the engines be heard In 
any case, there are so many structural 
parts in an aircraft which cannot be 
made of transparent material, and s0 
much equipment, that to cover the re- 
mainder with transparent material would 

not greatly reduce visibility. 
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Royal Air fence and 
Fleet Air Arm News 
and Announcements 


American Eagle Club 


HE American Eagle Club has opened premises 

at 28, ©haring Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 
A welcome is-extended to all men of the Allied 
Forces in uniform. 


Medical Appointment 


IR CHIEF MARSHAL H. E. WHITTINGHAM 
has been appointed Director General, R.A. 

Medical Services, in succession to Air Marshal Sir 

Victor Richardson. 

The Appointment wil] take effect from March 

ist, 1941. 


Hong-Kong Defence 

IR CHIEF MARSHAL SIR ROBERT 

BROOKE-POPHAM, - C.-in-C. Far East, is 

carrying out his first inspection of the area under 
his command, 

Alter visiting Hong-Kong, he said that any idea 

that it could be captured in a few days or weeks 
Was erroneous, 


R.A.F. V.C. Killed 


Team oat est casualty communique includes the 
nal of Sgt. Gray, V.C.. among airmen pre 
mincing and now presumed killed in act: 
Gray was decorated with F/O, Garland 
r part in destroying a vital bridge during the 
{ France. Five machines made the attac! 
l one returned, but the bridge was 


R.A.F. Self Help 


GERVING members of the Royal Air Force are 
nongst the most generous subscribers to the 
Benevolent Fund—the Memorial Fund 
assists past and present members € 
in case of distress. 
the quarter ended in September last 
£4,357 was received by the’ Fund fr 
personnel of R.A.F Headquarters and 
Commands at home and abroad. The largest single 
donation, nearly one thousand pounds, came from 
Bomber Command, and a nearly equal sum was 
given by the personnel of Technical Training 
Command. 

Overseas donations are represented in a gift of 
nearly £270 from the R.A.F. in the Middle East 
end Palestine; £73 from Iraq; £67 from — Far 
East; £60 from India, and £19 ir the 


Mediterranean 
Awards 


s been graciously pleased to approve 
owing awards, in recognition of gal 
layed in flying operations against the 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE ORDER 
Sqn. Ldr. R. R. 8. Tuck; D.F.C.—No. 257 
Squadron.—This officer has commanded his squad 
great success and his outstanding leader 
irage and skill have been refiected in its 
morale and efficiency. Since 4th October 
has destroyed four hostile aircraft, bring 
total victories to at least eighteen 
TO THE DISTINGUISHED FLYING Cross 
Fit. Lt. J. C. Dunpas. D.F.C.—A.A-F., 
_ 609 Squadron —Flight Lieutenant Dundas has 
inued to engage the enemy with outstanding 
success nd has now destroyed at least twelve of 
their aircraft and damaged many more. On on 
eccasion he pursued an enemy aircraft from Win 
chester to Cherbourg, finally destroying it Ile 
has shown a magnificent fighting spirit which 
has inspired the other members of his flight 


DISTINSUINED FLyYInc Cross 
n. I M. V. Braxe.—No. 234 Squadron 
Lar. Blake has displayed fine qualities of 
lership and has personally destroyed five enemy 
By his splendid example he has set a 
ndard to his fellow pilots. 
B. Drake.—No. 421 Flight.—In October, 
s officer carried out a reconnaissance 
ved of great value. He has at all times 
fine qualities of leadership and per- 
Hie has destroyed at least four enemy 


S. Mares.—No. 152 Squadron.—Pilot 


[sean 


OUT FOR SCALPS: 


The Curtiss Tomahawk which Lord Beaverbrook, in a 


recent broadcast, described as a good, reliable, straightforward job. 


Officer Marrs bas participated in numerous patrols 
against the enemy and he has led his flight with 
great skill and coolness, He has destroyed at 
least six hostile aircraft 

*P/O.. W. D. Wiitiams, R.A.F.V.R.—No. 152 
Squadron.—This officer has shown erent keenness 
in his engagements against the = has 
destroyed at least five of their « ralt has 
attacked a Yr number 

single handed, on several occasions. 


Rs ea FLYING MEDAL 
Sgt. D. A. S. McKay.—No. 421 Flight —This 
airman bas shown fine skill and tenacity in air 
combat and has carried out valuable reconnaissance 
duties. He has destroyed at least eight enemy ait 


Middle East Awards 


HIE following immediate awards have been mate 
by the King on the recommendation ! 
AOC, in C . Middle East. 

DisTINGt IsHEeED FLyinc Cross 
Squadron Leader Robert Norman Bareson 
Squadron Leader James Richmond Gorvon 

FINLAYSON 

Squadron Leader Deryck Camer SIAPLEIUN 

FA 

Captain Brian John Lister Bove, N 1 Squad 
ron, South African Air Force. 

Squadron Leader BaTeson receives his award 
the brilliant leadership of his squadron since Sey 
tember, when the enemy invaded Egypt He has 
led his squadron on raids on thirty-six occasions 
often having to force his way through large forma 
tions of enemy fighters 

Squadron Leader GorDoN-FINLAYSON, who is the 
son of General Gordon-Finlayson, has commanded a 
bomber squadron in the Middle East for some con 
siderable time He has led over forty raids and 
reconnaissances over enemy territory tecently he 
displayed amazing skill and courage in getting 

aircraft back over friendly territory after ap 
engine had been shot up and the other damaged 
He landed on a stretch of sand only twenty yards 
wide 

Squadron Leader STAPLETON, who has shown co 
sistent skill and daring in operations from th« 
break of war, was on one occasion leading a 
on an enemy target in Eritrea They were 
cepted south of Massawa by enemy fighters who 
succeeded in putting an engine of one of our air 
craft out of action. The pilot of the aircraft was 
forced to leave the formation and tried to escape 
He was followed by enemy fighters and eventually 
compelled to land in enemy territory Meanwhil 
Squadron Leader Stapleton ordered the remainder 
of the formation to continue with him and attack 
their targets. Having successfully done this he re 
turned to search for the missing aircraft. It was 
discovered and Squadron Leader Stapleton landed! 
alongside and rescued the crew after they had 
burnt their papers and aircraft. 

Captain Bove, of the South African Air Fort 
on one occasion succeeded in taking off from a 
waterlogged aerodrome in order to assist his squa:l 
ron commander, who was being attacked by eight 
enemy fighters The squadron commander was 
ultimately shot down, but Capt. Boyle continued to 
fight although wounded and covered with oil. His 
engine subsequently bécame so damaged that he 
was compelled to land By skilful evasive action 
and brilliant handling of his aircraft he succeede} 
in returning to his own side of the frontier and 
landed his aircraft beside our troops. 


New Year’s Honours 
K.C.B. 

fir Marshal 

C.B., C.V.0., D.38.0., M.C 


c.B. 

Air Marshals (Act.) 
’. Babington, M.« A.F.C.; A 
0.B.E., M.C., D.PA 

Air Vice Marshals 
P. C. Maltby, D.S.O., A.F.C 
D.S.0. (Act.); R. H. Peck, OBE 
D.S.0., D.F.C., A.F.C. (Act.) 


C.B.E. 


Commodore 


0.B.E. 

Group Capte 
Wackett (R.A.A.I 
R. Grice, DPA 
T. M. Williams, 

Wing Command 
D. Anderson; e 
Boret, M.( 


Falconer; 'B G 
i 


neock, DF 
sketh, D.F( 
F 


ides (Act 
Squadron 
A.A.l 


E. V I 
“Matthews (Act.) 
k (A 
G a W rth- Act.) 
Flying Officers 
8. 8S. Edeson 
E. Hort : 
(R.A AF.) 
J. E pete. d 
, RAF. 2.3 
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RAF V x > «4 D (Hon Fit. 


(R.A.A.F 


Swan 


Pilot 
Hadneti; J. A, 


Officers 
w. J Paterson; W. H. West 
gate 
Warrant Officers. 
Cc. F. Bingham; . P. Bricknell; S. J 
A. Flatman; S. H. Jordan; A. P, Lemmon; 
Marsh; S. V_ Nicholson; L. W. Peart; W r 
Pierve; R. E toss, M.M.; W. C. Steel; G. H 
Taylor; Kk. C. White, 

Flight Officer 


Ilolloway, W.A.A.F. 
R.R.C. 


Matrons 
Edwards, A.R.R.C.; 


Eales 


A.R.R.C. 
(Act.) 
2. Wilson 
Sister. 


Matrons 
Miss 


Senior 


Miss N. Meikle 


Miss M. F. Ball 


Sisters 


Miss A. M 
M.C. 


Miss | Jones; W illiamsor 


Squadron 

W Straight, A.A 

Flight eutcnants 

K ( Donovan B.S M.R«A 

RAF.V.R.; H. R t ilde, DFC. { 
R.A.F.V.R 


0.G 
Ack 


Wing Commanders 
_ a M.D., Ch.B., M.R.C.P.; H. W 


Raeburn (Act.) 


rner, 


adron — rs 
A.F.O.; N » apper; E. H. P 
Elworthy; G : r Met 
J. Hawkins; ‘i - 
Cohen (R.N.Z.A.F.); 
’. W. Stainthorpe; 
(Act.); M V 
. M. Hutchinsor 
Nugent (Act.), R.A.P.O.; 
R A.F.O.; H. J. Wilson 
Flight Lieute 
J. E. Dutton; G. A. C. Foster 
R.A.F.0.; L. G Hamer; T. A 
E. L. A. Walter; H. L. Warrs 
Woodward R.A.P.0.; M. (¢ 
A. W. Oldroyd (Act.). 
Flying Officers 
tings A.F.M. (Act.); 


(Act.) 


nants 


Pilot Officers 
Hellyer 

Warrant Officers 
Hedges; F. J. Poulter. 


Waerrant Officer 

W. J. Pond 
Flight Sergeant 

J. Black 

Corporal. 
R. Flower 

Leading Aircraftmen 

G. Legg; J. Paul; J. Pollard 


A.F.M. 


Flight Seraean 
( Midwinter; 


E. M. 


Sergeants 


mnolly; J. J. Johnson; 
Aircrattme 


Leading 


s 


t 


Atkinson; F. A. Partridge 


B.F.O. Meda 


(Mil. fer Meritorious Service. 


Flight 
G. H. D. Bell; H. J. 
A.A.F.; A. C. Hostier; A. Johns 
R. J. Newman; E. G. Parker; 


Stentiford; W.' H. Webb 


Sergeants 


Sergeants 

Barrett; W. H. J 

Goss; C. Imrie, A.A.1I 
A.A.F.; ¢ Wilsor 
Corporals 

R. L. Bromby, A.A.F.; R 

A.A.F.; G. W Harris, A.A.F 
Aircrajftm 


8. J. T 
Gent; F 
Yr. Roulston 


Leading 
W. Rider; H. Rogers 
dircraftman ist ¢ 
silbert 
Aircraftwoman ist { 
B. M. I. Jones, W.A.A.I 
Sergeant 
A. M. Yalai 


K. lL. W. 


Brayne ; 


Doi 


(Adcu »tectora 


G 
n; 


1, A.A! 


I 


nen 


Mass 


lass 


te 


D.. 
Tr. f 


I 


i! 


Franklin ; 


R 


( \ 


R.N.Z.A.E 


Fiarnden 


W. Munre 


Mentions in Despatches 


} IS MAJESTY has been 
give orders for the publicat 
following personnel who 
in despatches by 


of the 
tioned 
in-Chief 


ron 


graciously 


have 


Air Officers C« 


Arr Vice-MARSHALS 


J. E. A 
Bottomley, C. 
D3.0., 0.B.E., D. C. § 
A. 7. Harris, C.B., O.B.E 
Tyssen, M.( ( D Breese, E 
A. Coningham, D.S.O., M.C., Di 

Robb, D.8.0., DS 
Arr COMMODORE 
Cochrane, C 

C.P 


Baldwin, C.B., D.S 
1.t D.8.0, 


+ 


Evens, 
Goddard, 
: Graham 


1H 


8S. Kerby, D.F.C., 
M. St. C. G. ~ 
J McCrae, M.B.E., 
re M.C., E. H 
A.F S. P. Simpson, 
J. K Summers, M.C 
“Theak, E. F. Turner, A.F 
A. Williamson, C.M.G., A.F.( 
O.B.E., DF.C (Act.), H. G 
D.F.« (Act.), R.A.F.O., A. Leac 


3 
I 
B., C.BE., 


M 


d., 


A.F.C., 


€ 


APC 


s 


P. 


A.F 
Dor 


DS.O 


pleased t 
the names 
been mer 
mmanding 


N. 
‘Bromet 


. BC 
O.B.F 
D.F.« 


Dunn, 
( 


Reverend S. H 


Ric on 


L.C, 


Cc 
. é 


Is 


( 


A 


_Knowles, 


R Stee le, 


Taylor, A.F.C 
A 


ii. Wann, 
Bouchier, 


Brackley, DS. 


h, 


WING COMMANDERS 


J. L. Airey, D.F. C 
E. D. Barnes, A . & B 
Bearne, D. ri », A.F.C., G 
Ss ; ’ Sa 
Cole ’ , N. A 
O.B.I : reported 
Day ‘ N. 8. 

D.S.0 (killed im 

J tt 8. Ellison 
H, French 

Glasper, R. R 


D.F.C., 
Greenlaw 
1. F. Griffiths F.C., 


M.f 


The Earl of Bandon 
Beardsworth 


(Act.) 


DS.O., 


L. Carter, 
Clift 


D’Aeth, E. 


8 


missing 


J. &F 
M.B.F 


D 


R 


rea 
( 
Hardman, 


AND HOW DID YOU FIND THEM? Crews being interviewed by Intelligence Officers 
after a raid. 


OB.E., DFC. V. G. A. Hatcher, 
Hill, M.B. Ch_B., D.P.H., C. E 
P. J. A Hume Wright, E. A. Jones 
G. M. Knocker, F, C, L. Laws, 
Fadyen, McKenzie, P. L. P. 
Martin, W. H. Merton, G. E 
M. D. Ommanney, W. A. Opie 
Patch, I J Payne, W 
Pelly, oa D 


O.B.E 
Marrett, 
Nicuoletts, 
A. E. Paish 
» Payne, ( 
Routh, H 
Simmond L 
See neer, F R : 
H Cc Wake, 
iiord Willoughby de 
> I 


Drew w 
G. F 
(Act.), 


» } Gyll-Murray, 
Hancock d 
(Act.), A. McKee 
Morgan-Weld-Smith (4 (since reported m 
C. R. Richdale , W. C. Bheen, D.S.O 
R. H § ( Act M. Watson (Act 
Watts, Ss t killed in actior 1. W 
head (Act.), M Buc kiey, MB.E., R.N.Z.A.1 


- SQUADRON LEADERS 
J. Wi. Barret, A. J. Biggar, G. A. Boll 
Bradley, H. J Brown, K a+ V.R., B. S. Car 
E. G. M. Charleson, A Christia: “ 
Chavckii, D.38.0., DE.C CAF. R. Cleland 
ohen, D.8.0., M.C., D, Cooke, J "Coverdale, | 
Dads well, D. Davies, E. M. Donaldsor 
V Donaldsox, D.S.O., A.F.C 
missing), J. Ks M. Drysdale, 
Edwards, C A. If. Evans, C 
Fraser, J. V. Garmonsway, / 
J Gordon DF .( G E G 
H. R. Graham, ry Reverer 
G. Harman, D 
.M., R.A.F V.R., Ww P 
J. Heber-Percy, H. H. 
reported missing P 
reported 


aG 
Harvey 
Hilliar, C. ¢ 
Hunte D.3.0, 
Kellett, D.5.0 
G. C. O. Key, L. L 
D. Knocker, E. V. Knowles, H 
Leonard-Williams G M 
ott, D.S.O D.F.C B. E 
nald \ McKellar 
y (killed 


D.F.C, 


D 
D. Marwood-El 
Morton, N. G 
, D.F.C., F. A 
Rainsford, W 


H. L. M », DS.O 
Mul holland, J. O. W. Oliv 
Pearce, W. F. Quilliam, F. F 
Rankin P. J A Riddell, 
_ Roberts, Sadler, W. L. Shaw, M.B.E., 
J. M. Southwell, R. H. Spencer, 
: W. Stansfield, E. H. 
R. Stewart, F. D. Terdrey, 
._W. Todd, R. A. E. Traill, C 
Wallace, G H White, J. O. P 
RAAF W. H. Garing, D.F.C., R.A.A.I 


‘to ADRON LEADERS (ACTING 
R. 8. Bader, 8.0., L. E. Barry, R.A.F.V.R., 
Bell, R.A.F.V.R,, P. E. Berryman, R.A.F.O,, 
T , A.A.F.R.O., M. N. Cros 
Dodd, R.A.F.V.R., 
G Dresch field, 
R.A.F.V.R., P. R 
A. Heaiey, A.A.F. 
Hutton, F. F. . 
D3.0 D.F.C., 
: + A.F.O., V 
R., J. F. Ma ffet, 
ad May, M.B.E 
Osborn, R.APFO., J 
D.F.C (since reported 
, R-A-F.V.R.. 1 U. Pollitt 
d Pritchard, R.A.F.V.R., 
CG N Ricks, R.A.F.V.R., < 
Scardifield, A. M. Scott, A.A 
V.R 


MAsors 
Goldsmith (Duke of Cor 
A Theobalds (Oxf and Bu 


Fircut Lirv TENANTS 
R. Baillon, W B 
P Boggis, H = 
Cotton, R.A.F.V.R 
S. Dodds (since reports 
Fletcher, J. W. Fordham, 
r.V.R., A. R. Glading, J 
D.8.C., A.A.F., G. R 
A Harvey J 
Hitch, R.A.I 
Cc R 


Grove, 
V.R 
DPD. Jacksor 
W. Long, I 

M. Maurice, V 
Mit« - ell A 
Periol Ww 
chards, R.A.F.V.R., F i Roberts 
V. Roberts, R.A.F.V.R I Ww 
(since reported missing), H 
in action), Dd A Sm 
, M. Spender, R.A.F.O 
AF.. D. M. Strong, ¢ h 
, P E. Warcup (since reported missing! 
R.A.F.V.R., E. XN 
H. Wheeler, J. H. J 


FLIGHT LIEUTENANTS (AcTING) 
G. 8S. Airey, R.A.F.V.R., R. 

Alberry, F. J Armstrong, 

field, G. G. Avis, « 

missing), | H. Bartlett, 


Beall, F. W. Berry, S. A. Bil Ima 


Kayll, D.S8.O., 


me ee ee eet ee ee oe es ee et et Ge et es 


CmroOommn 


be ie Po ond 
ASF >> SS > eee ¢ 


a= 
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SERVICE AVIATION (Continued) 





COASTAL COMMAND CONSOLIDATED: One of the new Consolidated fiying boats in R.A.F.uniform. Note the blisters over the 
rear gun positions and the retractile wing-tip floats. 


W. A. Blake, 8S. M. Boal, G. L. W. Boswell, E. F R. A. Givens, A. B. Goldie (since reported miss W_ A. Naylor (Act.), F. Portbury 
Briggs, RAS.V.R.. J. E. Brown, AFM... P ing), T J. Gunn, J. H. F. Hansen stock, R.A.A.F 
Brown, R. E. Casalis de Pury, R.A F.V.R.. F. u R.A.F.V.R.. E. N. Harris, AA.F.. A : : 
Catton, N. Cave, R.A.F.V.R.. W. R. Clapham Hayter, F G. Hayward, D.F.M ; FLIGHT SERGEANTS 
(since reporte issing . , R.A.F.V.R.,, R.A.F.V.R.. S. R. Hinks, J. M Hogsten, J. Abrahams, A. G. Allen, A. T. Arnold, F. G. 
E. Clark d R., J. Clift, G F. Cockell, Holford, W —— R. E. Hunter, D Jay. Atkins, T. W. A. Bailey, W. B. Ballantyne, L. J 
T. Oo i E. . Colquhoun, M.B.F L. L. Jones, D.F.C., W. L. Jones, D.F.C P. Barnard, H. Barratt-Atkin, M. G. Bassett. A. G 
R a¥ V.R.. : Cr lam, Lascelles, H. x Lawson, K M T . Bennington, F G. Berry, ¢ H. W Billinger. 
C. 8. Dawson, R.A.F.V.R., A. Leitch, R. G. Lewis. W. G pws, H. D. Binns, R. H. Boulton, E. J. Brandon, 
, RA F.V.R., O. L D-F.C. D. G. Long, C. N. McVeigh, D. D. H. Brazier, H. L. Brooke, G. H. Brookes, 
Domyille, Massey, A. Newling, W. A. G. O'Brien, E. 8. Burrell, E. W. Burrow, L. C. Butcher, 
; Dann, J 2. AF.V.R.. H. F. O'Neill, C. D. Pain, A an Cc. E G. Canter, E Carfrae, H. Chadwick, 
— Promega ty . E. C. Fields- S. R. Peac oem tenets, D. L. Prichard, A C. Chander, 8. T. Childs, C. V. Colborn, H. Coa 
Fisher, G. 1. Fry, R.A.F.V.R., Putt, R.A.F.V.R., L. Reavell-Carter, R.A.F.V ft stable, H. W. Costin, T. K Crabb, 8. T. Davies 
Gericke, I. P . E c 8.8 Rendle, B. Reynolds (since reported miss N. G. N. Davis, H. P. EC. Dean J Ellery, 
i. C. Hampton, A. W. ing), T. J. Gunn, J. H. F. Hansen (Act.), C. H. Evans. V. H. Everett. F. H. Fittock. 
F.V.R.. A. W. Heward, R. }). Ratter, G. Ryder, & E. Sanderson, A.A.? Flood. J. Forshaw, #. A. Forster. R. E. § uller. 
Hill, H. B. L. Hillcoat, D. Secretan, D. 8. Scott, G. W. Spiers, R.A.F.V.R.., Cc. V. J. Geary, H. Griffiths. J. W.’ Hadley, H. D. 
, L. C. Hooke, J. D. Stenart-Richardson, K. R. Sutton, N . © Beare - . 
: pA " L 2 Hayward, G. f Heayes, T. f Heward, C. J. 
» & Irving, Tasker, F. Taylor, R.A.F.V.R.. G. W. Thorougood Hill. H. A. Ho A.’ Hodder. M. H. Hoover 
L. Johnston, A. C. Torry, R.A.F.V.R., C. R. Tafford, L. Wake _oo “Ramee W. i, Senatann 
=. A.F — ° lin, E T. Watkin (since reported missing), G 1 en - j ntin. ( I Ke ’ K 
Leather Whitlam, C. J. Williams, P. A. Williat, J. H K ng , Nae a ~ 
poe DF e ; (since Yalden, R.A.F.V.R. a " - : + ee, & ? =. Langley. 
reported missing), G 7. Leedham, . cE. W ~ ° st > . 
le Gras, C. A Lewis, RA.F.V.R., W. Lodge, Warrant OFFICERS McKeown, M Mc Name R. P. Maggs. F. 
JH — waring, R.A.F.V.R.. J. E. Mantor : Marsh, J. E. Mason, F. Matthews, H. C. Matthews, 
b . = senson, J. Anderson, J. O. Annan, M.B.E., G. Austin, G. Tv N <i. P. F. Morfill, D.F.M., P. T. ra 
- ( r faxted Morfi . 
W Mat aoe R.AF.V.R. G Mawer, : : 
R AF . R. I ido “Ss & Seuntt J. Austin, F. J. R. H. Bateman, C. A. Baxter, Nichol. J. (€ Nickson. L. L. O'Brien. W 
1 P. VY. Nichol “GS _ Nat the ~~ _ 4" G. Bird, E. G. Bolton, W. Bowey, ¢ E A Ollason, C. D. Owen, W. R. Owen, E calle 
Oni ~ Ae > ae ‘p a K FVR Calder, A. Callander, P. B. Carver, J. A. Cham L. B W. Palmer, E. J_ Partridge, A. A. Payne, 
_ = . atsons, R v -R-» bers, R. G. Glaydon, 8. E. Craig, J. T. Cramb, r Pp I W. Per G. Pe R 
R. Pear A.W. R. Peel. E. K - r ( r. Pearce, C. ercy ; erry. , 
’C’ Power RAF.V A. P. Crowley, W. J. P. Cunningham, G. D Pleasants. A. H. D. Pond. L. R. Porter. B. 
le to Ste BOWS, Bed it R.. es hars, W. Priscoll, J. Farquharson, R. W. C Poulter. T. Presiand. J. Preston, G. Rainbow 
ee 7 acten), J. W. Radbone, Field, L. Fletcher, C. E. Griffin, W. F. Haines, S. A. Reeve, M. I Richards. R. Riles. W. M. 
DFC RAFO. 6 F side, oF. R. Haynes, 8. E. Hearnden, J. W. » tious t ttt © aS. 2 
Scott-Taggart, M.C arve. ¢ S26 8. Hobbs, A. Hodgson —- Screach. W. W. Sharp, C. B. Shore, N. Sim, 
prt SA. ‘ 3. E. Holmes, F. G. Jaffrey, F. G Jones, %, < . nn 
A. D. Savastopulo f : Cc. H. Slight, W. H. H. Smith, G. J. Spradbury 
4 > ae . . Locke, J. B. McGinn, 8. G. Maher A - : “ a ae 
A.F.V.R., L. W. Skey, Mavo. F. R. Miller, H. C. Molyneux, F ( ‘ Stammers H. Staples, A. R. Storrow 
w. M Smith R.A.F.V.R., ford. G. A. Packer. H. D. Phillips, C mong Style J. F Taylo ee. S Taylor, K I Thomas, 
{since reported missing), G a H. C. Taylor, W. J. Taylor, ‘ A. E. Tyrell, J - pu W. Viggers, R. V ¥ 
o W. Stotter, R A.F.V R ¥ Thomson. L. T. Tugwell D Ward , ANY almesley, ( West ott, N a ilkins n A 
Thompson, M.C., A.A.F Webber. A. P. Whale White ; od, J. E Wood, R. We orne, ¥V J. Worth, L. 
AAP... C E Thurston, Williams. W. Wilsot I Wood. J. WH. Wortk r . Wright, G ‘HH . W. HL. B. Bent 
(since reported missing), : = , ’. R. Lewis (Act.), J. MeNaily (Act), 
F Verity, R.A.FO., d illiner (Act.), J. O Reilly (Act E.. Scott 
An u +" — ‘Ae — r Wright, D.F.M. (Act.) 
§ reporte missing), J. § /arren, 4 The exceptional number of names in luded m this list 
Was (since + vR me ts r Aa .. — ©\ £ make it necessary for us lo publish several instalments 
4 . . ooperry, . - I D 
Tre 


FLYING OFfFricers , 
WP. Beddow. R.AP.V.R. yi . Roll of Honour 
— C. W. Bromley, A. A 3 ’ Air Ministry Casualty Communique No. 56 
(WHILe FLYING in OPERA 


r ported missing), T. M Butioch. : KiLLep Is ACTION 
imbers (killed on active service), P TIONS AGAINST THE ENemy).—Sget. W. A. Adams, 
reported missing), G : 564507; Sat. D. Angell, 754951; Sgt. J. E. Barber 
R.A.F.V.R.. P. J. Field ' 4 746793; P/O. W. G. Bennett, 42787; Set. H 
C._A M Furlonger, / , . Ellis, 523372; Sgt G. Green, 628871; Sgt 
J. Gribben, W. A — <5 7 Hawksley, 580826; Sgt. 5. G. Howard 
- Haley, G. G. Heath- ~*~ P/O. G. I. Jerdien, 42312; S¢ 
Hunter, J. M. Hunter, i . 625296; Sgt. D. Mills, 748521; 
. A. Kelly, L. P. Leeson, Sambourne, 924489; Fit. Lt 
wett- Campbell, R.A.F.V.R., J \ Sa. J. st. ¢ Robertson 
F.V.R., F. N. Paxman, Savage, 630401; P/O. A 
D. E. Wallace, 905336; Sgt wi illiems, “gigiél: 
P 0. M. L. Worthington, 76024 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING, BELIEVED 
KILLED IN ACTION, Now PrResuMep KILLep 
IN ACTION J, A. 8S. G. Barrass, 550995; 
; erk bab LAC. F, L tte 935893; P/O. R. H. Clif 
M. Watson, R.A.F.V.R / f ford, 33537: L . . J. Hunt. 5549999: Act 
- J. Wicks, R. Wil , : Set. J. R. Jopling, 550598; Sgt. E. J. Stephens 
. 8. Woodwark, L. G. ae 967065; Set. S. V. Vart, 580261 
: t.), R.A.P.V.R., T. H. ’ PreviousLy REPorTeD “ Mrssinc,” Now Pare 
R., Lord Waleran (Act), " ‘ SUMED KILLED 1N_ ACTION P.O. D. M. Bar 
. : bour, 33505; Sgt. G. Beardwood, 526936: P/O 
Pitot OFFICEers <é): A Benson, 43131; Set. H. Bontham, 552444; 
stead, Hi. L. Aitken-Berry (since ; 4. Berridge. 627074: P () A. Bouwens 
4 4. R. PD Barratt, R. H > 3 ; Sgt. A. A. Brooker, 742459; Sgt. 8. G 
reported missing), G. 8 . + tromer, 751046; F/O. D. 8S. H. Bury 72077 
) H Cote, Cc. Collings, }. E. Chandler, 33559; (pl. T. F. 8. Clark 
Collins. A F.. T. Custerson, 35562: F/O. T. C. Clarke, 25129; Act. Fit. Lt 
: AF.VR. C. M J. Cosgrove, 39456; F/O J. F. R Crane 
oA Eliot, P. G j ° : - A/C.2 M. J. Delahunty, 636904: Sgt. . 
E. Ewing (since re- HONOURED: The crest of No. 224 lempsey, 640266; Set. L. G. M| Dibden, 740433 
. Fiske, R.A.F.V.R. Squadron, referred to in our issue of 7 ‘pl J. Doran, 535553: A/C.l JT aren 
Flinders (since re- i ini’ ; Sgt. G. C. Durie, 580510; gt. 
} H T. Foxton, W. D. K. December 26th, showing Mussolini’s I J. Evans. 561795 Act. Sgt. G. W. Evera t 
.G x. Gilrey, D'F.C., A.A.F., signature. 580714: Sgt. G. E. Exton, 640689; Set. K. D. 


Ad 
KS 
\ f 


or, C. S. Read, 

Rolt, H. 
Sawrey Cookson, D.F.C., E. G 
! = G Skinner, R.A.F.V.R.. 
M. J. Tully, F. W. 8S. Turner, 
ieee T. G. Waterlow, 
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41013; 
Gosling, 


Footner, 580423; P/O. R. T. Gerry, 
Sst. K. B. Gladwin, 745498; Set 
£66256; P/O. D. de C, C. Gower, 40905; 
Gray, V.C., 563627; Set. F. W. Gregory, 
Cpl. R. E, Gumbrill, 52.854; Sgt 
522533; Cpl. B. M. Herding, 5505: 6 
A. ( Heeth, 37173; P/O. T. ¢ Hey, 43169; 
Set. S. A Hillman, 565993; Set. 8. |! Hinton, 
755307; L.A/C | Horrsby, 551285; F/O. G. D. 
Hutchesson, O Sgt. A. J. D Ingram, 
58.958; A/C 617968; Set. ! L 
Jones, 518847; Sxt WwW Je 563455; A/C.1 
L. F. Jordan, 624246; Sgt. E. A. Judge, 565431; 
Set. G. Kelly, 522560; Cpl. V A. Kemp, 550575; 
Sgt. M. Keymer, 748504; Sgt. R. A. P. Kirby, 
518693; P.O. T. H , 76916; 

Leonard, 620407; 
Act. Fit. Lt 
LA/C. D. L 

Mac Naughton 
39200; Sgt 

Maslin, 42624; 

J. R. Mayor, 643912; 
Set. L. . Merritt, 
516026; A/C.1 I 


L. 39283; 
1 , * Johnson 


nes 


( y, 
514450; 
Masson, 
kK Mellerchip, 
563345; Cpl. A. J 

Mewett, 622864; 
Miller, U.F.M., 364705; A/C. 8. W 
623774; L.A/¢ J A. oe 610765; 
Milsom, 967453; L. A. Murcar, 
532866: P/O. J. D * on 36177; A/C, oa 
Nolan, 613363; P/O. K. G. Nolan Neylan. 41455; 
L.A/¢ J. D. Openshaw, 551751; L.A H. F 
Over, 551639; A/C.1 W. Parker, 25050: A/C. 
W. L. Parsons, 612745; Fit. Lt. M. F. Peacock, 
D.F.C., 90124; L A ( J » Perrin, 537397; 
A/C.1 G. R. Pirie, 626070; P/O. J. O. B. Power, 
40850; P/O. R. W. Pryor, 42723; A/C.1 G. E 
Ridgway, 611142; P/O. G. C. Saunders, 41620; 
P/O R. . Saunders, 70602; A/C.1 C. ; 
Shaw, 623583; P/O. 53 A. C. Sibley, 33549; 
Set. S. F. Simm 564409; P/O. B. I. M 
Skidmore, 40644; Ldr L E. 
90273; F/O i 8. 33289; Set 
Stuart-Harris, 580593; Ss A. P. Sully, 
A/C 2 E. B. Summertield. 615808; 
Thomas. 41332; Set. P. L. Thomas, 5635 
G. T. Truscott, 581482; F/O. ¢ F. L 
39403; Set. E. H rurner, 614601; Sg 
Turner, 564992; R. H. Waters 

A E. I Ww 550893: L.A/¢ G 
sivses: >, 76931; Sgt. . s 
Williams F. C. Willans, 567878; 
Cpl. M ilso 22495; Set. J Woods, 940148; 
F/O. 8 >. K. Woolnough, 
565451 
PREVICUSLY 
PORTED KILLED 1N 
751079 
WouNDED or INJURED IN 
Gilbert 48210; Sgt 
Act. Fit. Lt. B, R. Ker, 
Mathews, 749526; Sgt. D 
. Spillard, 562994; Sgt. G 
Set. P. A. H. Waigh, 742761 
Diep or WouNDs or INJURIES 
Action.—P/O. H. J. Akroyd, 
Lusty, 731633 
Previous_y REePporTeD 
KILLED IN ACTION AND Now 
Diep oF WouNDs or INsuates Rec 
ACTION Sgt. H. E. Sambrook 935979 

PKEVIOUSLY REPORTED WOUNDED 
JURED IN ACTION,” Now ReEporTED 
WOUNDS oR INJURIES RECEIVED IN 
Sgt. E. Black, 740749 

MISSING, BELIEVED KILLED IN ACTION.—Sg 
Ek. P. Chapman, 747802; Sgt. B. J. Fox, 544933; 
P/O Ww i Franklir D.F.M.. 44753; Sgt. 
M. H. E. Hine, 745148; F/O. M. 8 Singleton, 
41482. 

Missinc.—Set. K. G l lice, 748744: 
F. T. Alleock, 939984; Set. P J. Anstey, 751929 
P/O. R. G. Asi 43278; Sgt. A. ( Ashman, 
906102; Set. A. S. Atkinson, 652440; Sgt. R 
Attfield, 745008; Sgt 2 Ayre 
J. Beattie, : Set A 
Sgt A 746717; Sxet I 
638746 ; , E Campbell. 
Lt. P. Campbell Set A 
553120; Sgt M P zalet, 
Chantry, 939103; Sgt. . A 
P/O. J. Coggins I 
40495; Set. G , 
Culling, 42698; Set Darbishire 
Set. M. HI. Davies 0694; Fit. Lt. D 
Dawes, 37936; Sgt. O Dechaim 971483; Set q 
Dennis. 974127; “et. J Donlon 521006 Set. 
Cc. R. I ter, 5338524; Sgt. A. R ‘ox, 971467 
Sgt. L rancis, 530278: P/O Fry, 43055; 
Set. V. ©. Gifford, 549511; Ss S. G. Greeves, 
740008; Set. J. A. Grocott, 581509; P/O. K 
Hannah 123: F/O. W 

Vv Hartlan 

J 


5g 80586; 
Metcalfe, 
Set 


Set 


Smith, 


; Set kK 
P/O dD orke, 36185 
REPORTED Missinc,” Now 
ACTION Sgt. G. E. 


RE 
Keel, 


AcTION.—Sgt. D. H 
Ilammond, 535641; 
70363; Sgt. A C. 
55168; Sgt. 
Thorpe, 581481; 


tobson 


RECEIVED IN 
836860; Sgt. W. E. 


BELIEVED 
REPORTED 
EIVED IN 


* MISSING,” 


or IN 
DIED oF 
ACTION 


Set 


3921! 
566385; 
Clemett 
oO. J. V 
565574 


’ 
\ 


Set. W grar 59228 

ac 224: Sz { iggins. 630475; 
nneil 2 g McEwan 
E Martjr 4261 ’O. 8 J 
. 41047; Sg or 751930: 
" ‘ Nanson, 
“x ¢ 


Wintert 
£4069; Set \ 
751115 

Miss'NG, BeLIevep KILLED ON ACTIVE 
(WuIte ENGAGED IN NON-OPERATIONAI 
DUTIES OR ON THE Tu Gu 
AcT10on).—F/O. A. W 33 
KILLED ON 
Baldry 
A C2 G. 


3232: Set 


Chivese, 98566 
923468: Set 
517028; Set 
754790; t 
‘ East, D.F.M., 
745363: Sgt. E is ~ 2 
field, 616922; I .. F. G. Harring 
A.2 C. F. Knay 91S€10; I 
Mackenzie. 1104259: P/O. J. D 
Set. G. W. Penman, 748397; Seg 
75°021; Set. J, Roberts, 74957€ 
rick, 759 Sct. J. D 
W. Smaddor 995153; Sct. J 
F/O. W. R. Watson, 41503 
70702. 
WOUNDED OR INJURED 
2 D. Atkinson 1 
Set. I 


ON 


“iwards, 13 
2 V 788 


R 


Willatt 
lashan, K 


SERVICE 


FLYING 
ENE AY 


eckinnon 
obinson 
path, DF.C A 
D Seltvies: 
bertson, D. A tomans, D. F.C 
.. V. S. Goodman, J. W Biennerhe 
Campling A. } N. G t 
James, G. J DF.« ( 
(Dec. 4) A. R stelle Dec 
rth, DPA Dec. 9) R. M. Curtis 


Officer on probat D. A. Reddick 
the rank of Flying Officer on pr 


ansferred t 
CGrour 
M 


Harp 


PO. A 


: 3 Kuhl. 1375 
or WouNDS : IN 
Service.—A C.1 

Diep ON ACTIVE SERVICE 


. G 
744474; 


en 


REPORTED 
War 


“?P REVIOUSLY 
PORTED PR 
70808 


SONER O 


ROvVAL AUSTRALIAN AIR 
KILLep iN Action.—Fit. Lt. C 
WouNDED OR INJURED IN ACTION 
yinton 


FORCE 
B 


Rovat New Zeatan» Air Force 
KILLED IN Action.—Set. R. B NZ 
Missinc.—-Set. J. F. ¢ b 401201 
KILLED ON ACTIVE Servi t A. 

Secker, A.40743 


London Gaxette 
Royal Air Force 


ties Bran 
are granted niss 
s Offic 


27) 
ser ( 


General D 

The undermentioned 
the duration of 
probation lig 
Langiey, W. E 

W. Abercromby, . 


hostilities 
Sergeant 


Price; 


h ! \ 
Vv. F. E. Treherne, D.F.M 
13) J. T. Myers; (Dec. 2 
Applebee. 

The undermentioned Pi Officers on pr 
are confirmed in their appointn and pr 
to the rank of Flying Officer (Oct. 21) G 
Hyne; (Nev. 18) D. D. M. Butcher 

Acting Pilot Officer on probatior 
is graded as Pilet Officer on pr 
confirmed in his appointmer 

Fit. Lt. R. R. Holder is pret 
of Squadron Leader (temy Te l 

The undermentioned Flying Officer 
to the rank of Flig Lieute 
V. G. L. D. Byrne; (Sept 
A. Maughan (retd.), ¢ 
Harnden (retd ), A 
J. Wesley (retd.); (Sept 
(retd.), W Morgan ret 
Esmonde-White; (Oct. 9) M 
mentary List); (Oct. 15) H. A 
fort: (Nov. 5) D. S ll N 
(Nov. 19) T. H 
G. Vivian; (Nov 
3) A. P. Marchar 
Cruise, D. 1 
D.F.C.: (Dec 
P. G 


ents 


I 


s RECEIVED 
+ t008 


Wigmore 


364 


inpaid 
H. Ed 


edence 


\ a ( 
F F 


re hnical B 

enti d are gr 

f he stilities as 
Warrant Officer 
Malone As P 
Warrant Officers 2 

Mansfield 
Bergennte r 
Nov 2, Ser ov. 7) H. Hi 


22 Sims 
Offi 


proba 
ment Aug. 


undermenti ers 


40913 


and 
ned 


4dministrative 
e undermenti 
t 


ns for 
ers on 


K 
wt 


Flying Officer 
confirmed in 

The un dermenti 
to the 


Davies 
bation 
moted 
7 a The undermentio 

OF.G the duration of 
n probation 
W arrant Officer 
W. L. Grout 


The 
= 


underment 
with th 
26) Mis 
ME Ri S.. L.RA 
L.B.C.P.. D.P.H 
Princess Mary's 
Nurse 

rat { Sister 


Royal Air Force Reserve 


RESERVE 


Staff 


OFFICERS 


Jawson 
to the 


Oct. 9 
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SERVICE AVIATION (Continued) 





—_—.. 
Promoted P/). R. E. M Blakeway is promoted to the rank W. B. Rawling, O. C. A. Slocock, McL. Strathern The commissions of the undermentioned Pilot 
5) 3. BR of Flying Officer (Sept. 7) J. Symonds, H. 8. Tegner, R. H. Twyford, 8. A Officers on probation are terminated on cessation 
5) H.W Sqn. Lar. G. Forrest relinquishes his commission Wakefield, W. Wellborne, J. W. West, A. H of duty ; (Oct. 12) E G. Larken; (Dec. 5) 
. Bisgood, in class CC on appointment to a commission in Wright, A. M. Wyatt; (Nov. 16) D. V. Creffield; E. D. Betts 

rd. P. the R.A.P.V.R. (Nov. 35). (Nov. 22) R. B. Collard, J. Dommett, J. A. Fisher, Meteorological Branch 

F. Riley, sbainicasesios and Special Duties Branch A. A. Johnston, G A, Miller, J. Orr, L. F. Robert Pilot Officer on probation H. F. T. Jarvis is 
fill, K. B F/O. J. Stanley is transferred to the General son, A. E. L. Scott-Atkinson, C. N. Steel, G. R confirmed in his appointment (Aug. 1) 

ers, P. W Duties Branch (Aug 15) Swanwick (Nov. 23) J. M. Ross; (Nov. 25) 5S Pilot Officer on probation G. R. Mason is con- 
Southwell, F/O. A. I. A. McDougall is transferred to the Benady, R. M. Underhill; (Nov. 26) H. R. Birtill, firmed in his appointment (Aug. 1) and promoted 
R. Gane Technical Branch (Aug. 14) C. A. U. F. Chichester, R. A. Clarance, A. W. D. to the rank of Flying Officer (Nov. 20) 





nes, Cooper, E. M. Jones; (Nov. 28) P. T. Thornton; Equipment Branch. 

































onl - - _ -_ (Nov. 3 d “s (Dec. 2 . Alderson, ” 
_ by . Royal Air Force Volunteer Resert e - G ~ ol a g3 _, nn B - K - able The undermentioned are granted commissions for 
| : " eR eB. we * -“— ; aioe the duration of hostilities As Pilot Officers on 
le, G. M General Duties Branch D. C. Roberts, T H. Teare Flight Sergean mal : : : : : 
r y — are grant ' Nov. 26, Sen. Nov. 11) W. R. Gilmartin. Leading probation: (Nov. 1, Sen. Sept, 25 _19 9) P. D. 
ree, G. V The undermentioned are granted « missions for , : d > iT Fina; (Nov. 1, Sen. Mar. 1) R. R. Fiddian-Green 
B. Hobbs, duration of hostilities as Pilot Officers on pr Aircraftman: (Nov. 29, Sen. Nov. 8) P. H. Ro (Nov. 1, Sen, July 10) J. C. Badlanes. As Actin 
. Leavitt, be tic } 1 Sen. Aug 29, 1939) A. Watts As Ac* ng Pilot Officers on probation Corporal Pilot Officers a probat or (N - “15 E p ” 
Cc. WoT 1, Sen. Sept. 1, 1939) D. J (Nov, 8, Sen. Oct. 14) C. F. Colyer. Aircraftma: Albert. A. ©. Babington, H. B. Briggs, ED 
nerhassett 1, Sen. Sept. 3, 1939) R. B. Love 2nd Class: (Nov. 21, Sen. Noy. 14) G. le B Kidd ion > Ab Oh St. eee AF 
E orris, A. M. Thomason; (Nov. 1 The undermentioned Pilot Officers on probation Sates & GC. Sees 1° OC See 
w.wW 1939) G. T. R. Francis; (Nov. 1 sre confirmed in their appointments (Sept. 9) Nathan H. ( :* D i T Johnson he 
c. 6) K 1939) L. Currie; (Nov. 1, Ser C. Bray, T. H. Wisdom; (Sept. 19) W. L. Alder HJ Ege ee ye - t rice 
PM Turner; (Nov. 1, Sen. June 13 .. Bartram, C. H. Dunster, P. G Stimson, O. R. Turner, J 
‘ (Nov. 1, Sen. June 15) R. F. B V. Labrow, J. B. Lacy, A. K. Mor ” Phe ur eet t sd Pilot 
’ . ; . ul rentioned Pilot "Officers n probation 
ck Hitch, J. B. Leibrandt, G. W. H (Sept. 26) C P. Bra W. 5. Cox 6 cont ' the : 4 
. . >. f > Grant F R R Kaye (Oct ‘ ontirmed in cir appomtments (Sept >) 
pr 1, Sen. Oct. 29) | H. Wallis : 4 . . > nr al W. J. F. Fenton; (Sept. 18) A. J. Cunningham 
(Sept. 27) B. A. Gotto; (Oct. 6) L. B 2) G. W. P. Davidson; (Oct. 1¢ A. P. C. Bruce » 3. © wesee, O ad S . 
— dham ; 9. Sen. Oct. 6) G. J. Gray, V. E, Mearles; (Nov. 2) J. D. Christopher; (Nov na ee 
a L. V. Hutt; (Nov. 2) J. M. Wood; (Nov. 14 4) Hon. E. ‘W. C. Russell; (Nov. 5)° R. H — 3 i. Briggs ts 
t a J 2 ; , : a a Rinoe {Nov xe undermentioned Acting Pilot Officers on 
Ben ta P. A. Burnell-Phillips, D.F.M.; (Nov. 16, Sen Cholmondeley; (Nov. 7) J. J. Boyd probation are graded as Pilot Offic faa 
_ = Nov ”) A. B. Trench; (Nev. 19, Sen. Nov. 6 9) Cc Hartley; (Nov. 10) P. M. Brooks, S. R. K Siem :n4 Sam oi) FI > dn ‘con. rt ON 4 
R. C. Ford; (Nov, 23, Sen. Nov. 14) L. H. Ridge Glanville; (Nov. 11) M. A. Newnham. D.F.C.; a wo eek eS tet ee ee 
is granted way; (Nov. 25, Sen. Nov. 20) L. A. Brain. Lead (Nov. 12), W. It, N. Shakespeare, M.C., A.F.C. (Nov ag ele SS longa 
29) . an . " eo hore re undermentioned Pilot Officers are promoted 
: : ing Aircraftmen Oct. 20) D. J. MeCutcheon 13) A. C. Godfrey, 8S. J. Peskett, L. W. Terry; to the rank of Flying Office N ¢ I 
AF a A. K. Mearns: (Nov. 2) P. Stevens: (Nov. 3) J (Nov. 14) W. D. L. Rayner, M.B.E.; (Nov. 1Lé Brig a W 7 F Fert “Ne (Nov. 9) EB. G 
Nov. 29) Whitsed, W. L. Gourlay; (Nov. 9, Sen. Nov. 5) PD. S. Cumberlege; (Nov. 17) W. P. Nicholls; em F J.P Hee (Nov. 19) A. J. Cum 
MC. i 0 La F. Brordiey, A. Chivers, F. J. Harris BR (Nov. 19) J. Esten, R. L. Tomlinsor Watson : aynes, H. G. & Cc. i 
e- Marshal Hartley, G. D. G. Hudson, D. G. G. Phillips; The undermentioned Pilot Officers on probatior . So aeeient Benak 
(Nov. 11, Sen. Nov. 2) J. G. & W ; (Now. 4 are confirmed in their appointments and pr ns “ 
W. Elm Sen. Nov. 5) I. E. Brennan, J. N_ ttisher, R. B moted to the rank of Flying Officer 3 The lermer owt e gran omm:ssions for 
k of Air Galt, A. M. Harvey, R. I. Millar, ©. R. G. Sarl Hu. O. N E. A. Reilly, ¥ ev; the duratio { hostilities Officer on 
Nov. 16, Sen. Nov D. A. Roger Nov. 16 (Sept. 9) Beadon; (Sept. 11 ris probation (Ne 1, Sen. Sept. 28) A. S. Alexan 
ed) take Sen. Nov. 7) D. Paterson, J. J. Lowry, E. Sydney (Sept. 19) C. Adams, J. 8 8 der. As Acting Pp lot Officers on probation: (Nov 
as Fly Smith; (Nov. 17) H. Batzofin; (Nov. 23, Sen. Nov Bowles, Browne, G. W. B N 2s Broadhead, W. } ollicott 
Reduction 7) A. S. Bancroft, K F. Jolly, A. W. Lane; (Nov Chadwick. F Chapman, FE. 8. Flatmar ! : Hartree, J. G. Hayward, J 
23, Sen. Nov. 14) E. C. Blower, J. P. Franklin; Francis, T Meliroy. E. P. Southby; (Sept Jolt R. Mathewson, R. V. Palin, 
Nov 24, Sen. Nov. 7) b&b. A. otvutt, D. W. Aven; 26) N. J. Allgood, W. E. Clarkson, C. N. Dilly Ww G. Thompson, A. Waterfield 
Ving Ca Nov. 25) P. G. Herrick, H. F. Perrott; (Dec. 2 P. W. Douglas, H. C. Edenborough; (Sept. 27 ~ — >i} 
ving dr. Sen. Nov. 14) A. W. Burnet, P. K. Crowther. M. G. Harris; (Oct. 5) T. 8S. Dormon, K. ¢ The undermentioned Pilot Officers on probation 
8 P. J. Pound, G. L. Usher Holloway; (Oct. 9) L. G. Farthing, F. N. Johe ure confirmed in their appointments :—(Sept. 1) 
The undermentioned Pilot Officers on. probation ston, F. J. Mackie, C_ A. Mathias, T. R. Mathias P. Younger; (Oct. 9) J. A. Dyson, A. W. Giles 
ssions for are confirmed in their appointments and promoted (Oct. 11) E. A, Pengelley; (Oct. 16) C. A. F Pilot Officer on probation W. G. Evans is con 
flicers on the rank of Flying Officer:—(Sept. 8) R. H Curwen, H. R. Pengelley, J. Williams; (Oct. 23 firmed in his appointment (Sept. 14) and pro 
Sen, Oct 8 con; (Sept. 26) E. D. Stevens; (Oct. 14) W. M F. W. Pattrick: (Nov. 5) W. B. Mortimore Nov moted to the rank of Flying Officer (Nov. 8 
1 proba Ma sae eS v. 27) I. M. Ashton, J. G. Barnett, a) J. H. Raring-Gould: (Nov. 9) P. R. Alsing; The undermentioned Pilot Officers on probation 
Oct, 22) CA Bishop, E. C. Brighouse, N. A. Brett (Nov 11) O. C. Dinerman; (Nov 14 XN. M are confirmed in their appointments (Oct. 9) and 
nN (Cc. V Ww. J M Intyre, F. S. W. Webb, F. 8S. Wilson; Corcos; (Nov. 15) A. M. Nias promoted to the rank of Flying Officer :—(Nov 
Bingham (Dec. 1, Sen. March se) R. M noes DF.C., Pilot Officer on probation G. K. Dean is pro 23) W. A. Hazel (Nov. 25) A. Barwick; (Nov 
7) A. J A. M. Taylor: (De Sen Ny ig) R. T moted to the rank of Flying Officer on probatior 26) C. V. Baker, W. N. R. Dean, A. R. Fogg 
ms Forgan, T. C. P Maxwell, A Bubecteses (Dec. (Nov. 11) Rh. H. Jenkins; (Nov. 30) W we Lomax, E. Telfer. 
proba 10) E. G. Barwell Pilot Officer on probation ¢ Pt. Streatfeil Medical Brane 
: Aug Pilot Officer on probation G. W. Walenn is con is tsnnatorsed to the General Duties Branch (Sept Vhe ur lermen: tione Pilot Officers are promoted 
Aug. 16) firmed in his appointment (June 29) and pro to the rank of Flight Lieutenant (Sept 1) 
Oct. 4) moted to the rank of Flying Officer (Sept. 10) * The undermentioned Pilot Officers on prohatior J. L. Tres os R.C.S., L.RC.P.; (Nov. 15) 
Acting Pilot Officer on probation D. H. Fox are transferred to the Technical Branch (April 1. G. M. MeMurchy, M.D., M.C.P. & 3. 
promoted Male is graded as Pilot Officer on probation 29) R. F. Tothill: (June 12) W. FE. F. Jennings; Fit Li. ( . Gange resigns his commissior 
Aug. 30) Sept. 7) (June 26) HW. L. Bird; (June 29) S. Broadbent ao 4 —— ” A 
M Oct, The undermentioned are transferred to the Ad (July 25) T. W Cummins; (Aug Il) V J . ’ Dental Branch 
ministrative and Special Duties Branch :—(Dec. 7) Chipperfield, D. € Coone c A HH. Goncie r . 
P/O. G. E. Race; (Dec. 9) Pilot Officer on pro G. F. Turner; (Aug. 12) V. C. D. Gray; (Au rhe undermentioned are granted commissions for 
bation W. McK. Read 20) FEF. G. Fischeles: (Sept. 16) W. W. Warner the duration of hostilities as Flying Officers (Nov 
Errata Pilot Officer on_probation FE. F. Dadson resigns 2¢ r. N. Goodall-Copestake, L.D.S D. W 
in notification of Nov. 12 iohin Ge 2 © his commission ‘Gee g eat ey » * ; eK T" ~~ Ww a na r 24 
on Ov. e cone ling < . ; lanel inclair f . 
Eldren, for Eldren read Eldred The undermentioned Flying Officers are promoted 
Technical Branch to the rank of Flight Lieutenant Oct. 12 
Seatien F/O. E Tay R.A.F.O.) is granted a com Jackson, L.D.S.: (Oct 18) J. Booth, L.D.S 
21) ‘A Mission as Fl Lieutenant (Oct, 9. Substituted Chaplains Branch 
G. Gi- for tification of Oct. 29. Sen. April 25, 1939) The undermentioned are granted commissions 
5. Hall, The undermentioned Pilot Officers on probation for the duration of hostilities with the relative 
det 28) are confirmed in their appointments : Sept. 19) rank of Squadron Leader (Nov. 19) The Rev 
Tarne i. L.A Sept. 28) F. H. Babcock, J. G A. G. Macintyre, B.A.; (Dec. 1) The Rev. J 
Penney ) W. C. Fahie; (Nov. 5) M. F. Morris-Jones, The Rev. T. R. Owen, The Rev 
(Nov. 29 H. J. Barton-Chapple Hf. A. Smith-Masters, M.A.; (Dec. 2 The Rev 
‘ter. Se lioon Branch E. M. Blow 
inders one are granted commissions 
n of ilities Pilot Officers on , 9 : . 2 
= mot ectiiies 22 itet Gilcers on Auxiliary Air Force 
4 ; Atienbor ugh; (Oct. 15, Sen. Sept. 27) General Duties Branch 
P . i ( amiulton (Nov. 2 Sen Oo . . . 
promety Moores; (Nov ait Sea. ‘Now, 11) @ H. "Aldous 570. A, DB, Pete, BEL, peek = 
L. G 8 E. Lingwood As Acting Pilot Officer o ~ rank of Flight Lieutenant (Nov. 30) 
D. M bation Sergeant: (Nov 8 Sor ew 8 pro The undermentioned Pilot Officers are promoted 
Manson —aa 0 NOP. & Sen. Sept. 16) A ¢ to the rank of Flying Officer Sept. 3) G. K 
The undermentioned Pilot Officers are confirmed Gilroy, D.F¢ (Oct 7) J. W. Jennings 
sions for in their appointments :—(Sept. 28) H. W Bennett, Balloon Branch 
Officers B. C. Bloor, A. H. Brown, V. C. J. Heeley, H P/O. R. C. Hawkins is transferred to the Ad 
Acting laston, F. C Seldon. ministrative and Special Duties Branch (Dec 9 
org ADMINISTRATIVE AND SprciaL Duties BRANCH - 
AL § a 7 , ° 
Pine o. portest is granted a commission as Women’s Auxiliary Air Force 
ight Lieutenant (Nov 30, Sen. June 27. 1939) 1 . 
Meclica The undermentioned are granted commisions for he undermentioned are appointed Assistant Sec 
Officer the dnration of hostilities as Pilot Officers on pro- tion Officers (Dec. 4 A/CW.2 M ss M I 
3, BS bation July 4) J. M. Reiss; (July 6) V. Beadon, Griffith, A/CW.2. Miss 8. M. Laidlaw, A/CW.2 
M.R.CS, MC. W. J. F. Halliday Hl E. Lane (this Miss K. P. Little, A/CW.2. Miss E. M. W. Park 








Regrt s commission was terminated with eifect from Miss B. E. Plummer, A/CW.1. Miss N. E M 





the Raymond, A'CW.1. Miss J. M. Stainton, A/CW 2 
Miss M. Sturge, Cpl. Miss M. Tyson; (Dec 7) 
A/CW.1. Miss G. B. Burton, Cpl. Miss C. M 
Edwar A'CW.1 Miss D. FT Exel A CW.2 
ve Mrs, J. M. Fiel CW.1. Miss D. E. B. Girdle 
stone A/CW.1. Miss P. 0. Goldsworthy, A/CW.2 
. Miss D. I le A CW.1. Miss (¢ G. Ross, Cpl 
Miss M. D. Sherr A/CW.1. Miss M. C lair, 
k of v.15) A. H. BruceMitford, P. I. A/CW.2. Miss F. Vachon A/CW.1. Miss E.R 
1 for S. Cattell. C. L. W. Codrington. H. FP. J GOOD SHOW: Cpl. J. M. G. Robins Vaughan, A/CW.2. Mrs. M. Wood. 
h < > he 1 ermentione sh thei ypoin 
promoted Gateer, A. F Gar F'3 ine oc tis i. 2 of the W.A.A.F. who has been awarded an nee Sas oe ee 
3) x Harriman MULE tA. \ R Kelham. E. M. the M.M. for bravery during an enemy Vates Ass stant Section Officers (Now, 14) Mrs 
err, L. Leedham-Green, C oe R. A, i ? arwe { a ss ; egler; 
ae Lond’ We oo eagiham Green, C. > yp raid on the aerodrome where she was ia ne ia te Gleeson CM. eet, 





H. 8. Mills, O. Muspratt, F. H. Ni nd F. Preston, stationed. Miss D. M. Tyrrell 





A Chobert riveting gun. The two 
sketches show how the rivet is 
expanded by withdrawing the mandrel. 


Chobert Riveting 


TRESSED skin construction has been 

responsible for the introduction of 
many new problems, not the least of 
which is riveting where only one side 
of the work is accessible. 

The Chobert automatic feed riveting 
gun solved this problem in once, with a 
theoretical possibility of 1,200 rivets per 
minute, and an actual performance of 
850 rivets per hour in the hands of un- 
skilled labour. 

As will be seen from the accompany- 
ing sketches, the Chobert riveting system 
employs a method of positive expansion 
of a hollow rivet by the drawing 
through of an expanding mandrel. The 
rivets are automatically fed up the man- 
drel, and one turn of the handle swells 
a rivet in its hole. Even irregular or 
oversize holes are filled by a really tight 
rivet. 

For positions where even the one open 
side of the work is difficult to get at, 
various lengths of straight or angular ex 
tensions can be fitted to single-acting 
riveters. By this arrangement apparently 
impossible positions can be reached and 
riveted with the same certainty of the 
job being reliable. 

All particulars as to the various models 
available, prices and delivery dates may 
be had from Aviation Developments Ltd., 
Woodfield Road, Welwyn Garden City, 
Herts. 


Samuel White Final 


HE directors of J]. Samuel White and 

Co. Ltd., of Cowes, Isle of Wight, 
announce the payment of a final divi- 
dend on the Ordinary shares of 84 per 
cent. (less tax at 8s. 6d. in the £) in 
respect of the year ended September 30, 
1940, making 124 per cent. for the year. 
Annual general meeting to be held at 
Cowes on Tuesday, December 31, 1940 


Canteen Servicing 
Fk EEDING of workpeople in firms’ own 


canteens is now ordinary practice, 
and it certainly solves the worst of the 
rationing problems It is, however, a 
highly specialised business, calling for a 
good deal of expert knowledge to ensure 
success 
[he Catering and Utility Co 34, 
Tower Road, Twickenham, Middlesex, 
who have extensive experience in this 
business, offer to take over and manage 
any canteen arrangement and ensure that 
the workpeople are getting the best pos 
sible value for their money. The food 
offered is of good variety prepared by a 
skilled staff, and the portions served are 


Indus- 


to the standard laid down by the 


trial Welfare Society. 

Where a new canteen is contemplated 
they will collaborate with the architect 
to prepare an economical and workable 
layout, submitting plans and suggestions 
free olf cost. 


JANUARY OTH, 1941. 


Brush Electrical Appointment 

HE Brush Electrical Engineering Co,, 

Ltd., announce that Mr. D. B, 
Hoseason, M.I.E.E., M.I.Mech.E., 
M.A.I.E.E., has been appointed to the 
board of the company. 


Bristol Interim 

HE directors have declared an interim 

dividend of 4 per cent, (subject to 
income tax) on the Ordinary shares. The 
register ot members (Ordinary shares) 
will be closed from December II, 1940, 
to December 26, 1940, both days in 
clusive, and the dividend warrants posted 
on December 26, 1940. 


PLAN OPN ARR hin ght 


Foot-operated Air Valves 
.E.N. PATENTS, LTD., of 
Wycombe, have produced a foot- 
operated air valve designed for floor 
mounting, which can be used to control 
compressed air-operated machines of 
cylinders requiring a straightforward 
‘fon”’ and ‘‘off’’ control. An alterna- 
tive model provides ‘‘on’’ and ‘‘ off" 
control with free exhaust when in the¥ 
closed position, and amongst other things§ 
is suitable for actuating single-acting® 
cylinders requiring immediate exhaust 
after a power stroke. 


High 


OM AE OR pte PP ne 


NEW COMPANIES 


G.A.L. Accessories, Ltp.—Private company 
Registered December 2. Capital {100 in too sharegge 
of {1 each. Objects: To eng age in the technical 
development as to design and adaptation of acces™ 
sories capable of use in connection with aircraft © 
and aerial projects, to manufacture and 
aerodrome equipment, and components, 
subscribers (each with one share) are: 

James, solicitor’s clerk, and Miss 

Williams, both of 127, Wardour Street, 

first directors are not named Secretary H, 
James Registered office: London Air Park® 
Feltham, Mdx : 





AERONAUTICAL 


(Published October 31 
1939 

Sutzer Freres Soc 
paratus for the 
(527,025) 

Soc D’ INVENTIONS 
Mecaniqgues S.1.A.M. 
plane undercarriages or 
vehicles (527,034) 

Neumann, L. Device for heating surfaces 
of aircraft to prevent the formation of 
ice (527,049) 

BayeriscHe MotToren 
Cov'tings of air-cooled 
(52,/,085) 

Dowty, G. B. Retractable 
for aircraft (527,110) 

Do wiy, G Aircraft with 
wmcdercarriages (5271111) 

Bourton Paut Arrcrart, Lrp., and Nort 
J. D. Retractable undercarriages for air- 
craft (527,191) 


1940.) 
ANON Heating ap- 
cabins of 


AERONAUTIQUES ET 
Wheels for aero- 
other heavy 


Werke Axkr.-Ges 
aircraft engines 


ndercarriages 


retractable 


1940 


Tamprter, R_ Aircraft (527,281) 


Published November 7, 1940. 
1939 

CLevetanp Pneumatic Toot Co. Landing 
wheel mountings for aircraft (527,490 

BuacksURN Aircraft, Ltp., and Emstey, 

Means for bonding metal parts of air 
craft and the like (527,634) 

ATLAs- WERKE Axt.-Ges Micro-chrono 
meter, in particular for landing altimeters 
on aircraft for measuring the altitude by 
means of sound waves by the echo-sound- 
ng method (527-358) 

BURNELLI AIRCRAFT CORPORATION All 
wing airplane (527,432). 

Nasu, A. G. Frazer-. 
(527,506) 


Gun mountings 


PATENT 


aircrait 
. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
UND-MOTOREN-WERKE 
Demetriapes, H. J 


N © 

Screw propellers ; 

AUTOMOTIVE PRODUC? , Lrp., and 
THORNHILL, P. W Landing gear for aif 
craft (527,456 

Nitta, C Audiophones 
aviators 

BuGcattr, E Act ing and controlling 
movable ; i 527,549 


Junkers FLuazet 
Akrt.-Ges Aircraft 


10959 


393 
11066 BaiRb, 


Il1l19 


particularly tof 


(Publish ove er 14, 1940.) 
1935 


Hitts anp Sons, Ltp., F., and Crowle 
W. R. Target aeroplanes (527,693 


1939 


Costa, H_ Da, and Piessey Co., Lip Rat 
of climb or descent indicators for ai 
craft (527,723) 

Marcont's Wiretess Tetecrien Co., Lrg 
and Kemp, R. J. Navigation-aiding radia 
beacon systems (527.841 

Dornier-Werke Ges. and Dornier, @ 
Aircraft having a_ retractable oder 
carriage or retractable supporting foal 
527.794 

GENERAL AIRCRAFT Ltp., Witnam® 
D. L. H., and Crocomer, F. F. Folding 
wing aircrait (527,502 5 

Arpen, T R_ Sighting means for gull 
527.559 

Mactaren, O. F Mountings for steam 
able wheels or other landing element 


aircraft (527.994 


11245 


11771 


TIg16 


1940 
Stevens, A. H CLevetanD Preval 
Toot Co Shock-absorbing struts 
aircraft (527.897) 











